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EDITORIAL 


NOTICE that the Kreutzer Sonata played by 
Lili Kraus and Simon Goldberg on four brown 
Parlophone discs did not arrive in time to be 
reviewed by A.R. last month. However, it made such 
an impression on me that I shall risk giving a judgment 
completely at odds with A.R.’s by saying that this 
recording has given me far more pleasure than any 
recording I have heard of the Kreutzer Sonata, and 
we have had nearly a round dozen by now of them. 
I have repeatedly urged readers to pay attention to the 
two albums of Mozart Sonatas published by Parlo- 
phone in which the exquisite art of Lili Kraus and 
Simon Goldberg may be enjoyed in perfection. There 
is also in the Parlophone list a violin sonata of Schubert’s 
played by them and the Beethoven Violin Sonata in 
major. 

The Kreutzer Sonata is a standard example of the 
advantage of a name to a work of chamber music, and 
the musical purists cannot complain about this name 
which is merely that of the great master of the violin 
to whom it was dedicated. I think we may presume 
that Tolstoy’s novel has helped the popularity of this 
sonata during the last half century, for though it is 
the least interesting novel that Tolstoy wrote, and is 
indeed rather a dull and pretentious work for so great 
a novelist, it has a good deal about sex in it which in 
the repressed condition of the English novel in the 
19th century gave it a considerable vogue in this 
country. Briefly the story of the Kreutzer Sonata is 
that a man who has been a rake before marriage 
decides that romantic love is a delusion and in an 
outburst of jealousy murders his wife. It need hardly 
be added that nothing of this state of affairs can be 
extracted from the music of Beethoven’s Sonata in A, 
Opus 47. Nevertheless, though sexual jealousy played 
no part in the Kreutzer Sonata, a good deal of jealous 
emotion of another kind does enter into the story of 
this composition. 

In the year 1780 there was born in Poland a son to 
what Grove vaguely calls an African father and a 
European mother. This young mulatto known as 
George Augustus Polgreen Bridgetower made his 
first appearance in public at the age of 10 by playing a 
violin solo in the middle of a performance of the 
Messiah at Drury Lane. Apparently the Prince of 


Wales was present and was impressed by Bridgetower, 
for a few months later he and Franz Clement, another 
ten-year-old violinist who was later to achieve emin- 
ence, gave a joint concert under the patronage of His 
Royal Highness, and the young mulatto, who became 
known in London as “ The Abyssinian Prince,” was 
attached to His Royal Highness’s establishment at 
Brighton as one of the first violins. He was playing in 
the Haydn-Salomon concerts in 1791, and in the 
Handel Commemoration of that year he and Hummel 
dressed in scarlet coats sat on either side of Joah Bates, 
the organist, to pull out the stops for him. In 1802, 
being now 22 years of age, Bridgetower obtained 
leave to visit his mother in Dresden, where she was 
living with another son who was a violoncellist. From 
Dresden he went on to Vienna, where he met Beethoven 
and commissioned him to write the Sonata we know as 
the Kreutzer. Like most artists who accept. com- 
missions, Beethoven was late in getting to work, and 
in the end he took the finale from the Violin Sonata in 
A, Opus 30, No. 1, for the finale of the Kreutzer, 
which it suited much better than the original sonata 
for which it had been written. We owe to this piece 
of emergency pilfering the charming allegretto con 
variaziont which now ends Op. 30, No. 1. 

The new sonata was first played by Bridgetower and 
Beethoven himself at 8 o’clock on the morning of 
either May 17th or May 24th, 1803, at the Augarten. 
In the opening presto Bridgetower introduced a 
cadenza of his own which, according to the violinist, 
so much pleased Beethoven that he jumped up from 
the piano, threw his arms round Bridgetower’s neck 
and exclaimed, “ Once more, my dear fellow.” Per- 
haps the composer was carried away by the violinist’s 
extravagance of manner which Czerny records was 
so absurd when playing that it always made the 
audience laugh. Some time after the first performance 
of the sonata Bridgetower went back to England, 
where he died between 1840 and 1850. Before he 
went he must have achieved the not very difficult 
task of quarrelling with Beethoven, for when the 
sonata was published in 1805 it was not dedicated to 
him, but to the eminent violinist, Rudolf Kreutzer, 
one of the four great representative masters of the 
classical violin schools of Paris. Nobody has discovered 
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why Kreutzer was chosen. He had visited Vienna in 
1798 in the suite of Bernadotte, but there is no record 
of any intercourse with Beethoven. Here is a transla- 
tion of the dedication : 

‘“‘ Sonata for the pianoforte and a violin obbligato, 
written in a style very ‘ concertante,’ almost in that of 
a concerto. Composed and dedicated to his friend, 
R. Kreutzer, member of the Conservatoire of Music in 
Paris, first violin of the Academy of Arts and of The 
Imperial Chamber Music by L. van Beethoven.” 

In a notebook of Beethoven’s the word concertante 
appears as brillante, which is by no means the same 
thing. Whatever Kreutzer may have thought of the 
dedication he does not appear to have thought much 
of the sonata, for he never returned the compliment of 
dedication by playing the work with which his name 
will be forever linked. It has been suggested that 
Beethoven knew Kreutzer would not play the sonata 
in public on account of its modern tendencies and that 
this was the reason he entrusted the first performance to 
Bridgetower, but if this be so it seems odd he should 
have retained the dedication a year later when the 
work was published. On the whole the story of the 
commission seems more probable and the dedication 
to Kreutzer an afterthought. 

Tradition has long demanded that performers of 
the Kreutzer Sonata should give it all the fireworks 
of which they are capable, and it is possible that the 
performance of Lili Kraus and Simon Goldberg 
may seem at a first hearing lacking in fire. All I can 
repeat is that I have never enjoyed either an actual 
or a recorded performance so much as this. Bridge- 
tower related that “ Beethoven’s rendering of the 
andante was so noble, pure and chaste as to cause a 
universal demand for an encore.” As much may be 
said for the rendering of the andante by Lili Kraus. 
Whether you can afford to buy this latest recording 
or not, do not deny yourselves the pleasure of hearing 
it, for it is a musical experience not so easily obtainable. 


Other Records 


While Lili Kraus is in our minds let me mention 
her beautiful performance of Beethoven’s Variations in 
E flat major on three Parlophone brown discs published 
earlier in the year. These variations have been recorded 
by Schnabel for the Beethoven Sonata Society, but to 
my taste Lili Kraus plays them much better. Another 
piano recording to be specially noted this month is 
that of Eileen Joyce playing Mozart’s Sonata in C major 
with an Allemande and Courante (KV399) on the last 
side of two twelve-inch blue Parlophone discs. This 
sonata, or rather the opening melody of it, has 
lately been debauched for the cinema organ on which 
it is played as An Eighteenth Century Drawing Room. 
Its popularity on that disgusting instrument offers 
proof of my contention that what stands in the way of 
chamber music in this country is not the music itself, 
but the combination of instruments on which the 
public hear it. Is it too much to entreat that public to 
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have the humility to acknowledge that it has something 
to learn ? Too much attention is paid to the opinion 
of nitwits nowadays. Thirty million nitwits can’t be 
wrong, they say to themselves. Unfortunately they 
can and they are. Well, here is this Sonata enchant- 
ingly played by Miss Eileen Joyce, but I suppose as 
she plays it upon a civilized instrument instead of on a 
sanitary system she cannot hope it will become what 
it deserves to become, a best-seller. 

It will be absurd to pretend that the incidental 
music to Belshazzar’s Feast is typical of Sibelius, but it 
is one of the most attractive pieces of pseudo-orientalism 
contemporary music can offer,and I warmly recom- 
mend the performance by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Kajanus on two twelve-inch red 
H.M.V. discs. Delius, Ketelbey, Saint-Saéns and the 
composer of Chu Chin Chow never secured quite so 
much of that Old Moulmein Pagoda feeling as this. 
Apart from the most agreeable music the recording 
qua recording is noteworthy, and I never recom- 
mend a couple of discs with more certainty that they 
would be enjoyed. | 

Another outstanding recording is that of Chabrier’s 
Espana played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Sir Thomas Beecham on a twelve-inch light blue 
Columbia disc. I suppose almost all our readers are 
familiar with this exhilarating piece, but I can assure 
them that this recording of it is twice as exhilarating 
as any they have heard. 

One of the earliest attempts to record a piano and 
orchestra was the performance of Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasia by the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra under 
Landon Ronald with Arthur de Greef as the soloist. 
Indeed for a long time those two black discs, with two 
black discs of the same performers in a much abbre- 
viated version of Grieg’s Piano Concerto, were all 
we had of a piano and orchestra on records. We 
lucky gramophiles of twenty years later are inclined to 
forget those heroic performers of the past, for to play 
the solo piano part with an orchestra in those days 
was nothing less than heroic. The piano would have 
to be stripped of as much of its case as possible and 
used to look like a large birdcage on which the soloist 
had to bang as hard as he could if he wanted to 
produce much more of an effect than that of dominoes 
being shuffled. Arthur de Greef had the gift of getting 
every possible bit of recorded sound out of the piano 
without destroying all expression, and in the Re- 
corders’ Pantheon he deserves an honoured place. 
Two or three months ago Constant Lambert conducted 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra with Moiseiwitsch 
as soloist in Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia on two H.M.V. 
plum discs. I suppose it is a sign of gramophonic age, 
but I have to admit that this new version with all the 
advantage of modern reproduction failed to give me 
the thrill that Arthur de Greef used to give me sixteen 
years ago. 

Les Préludes of Liszt has been recorded many times 
since Parlophone gave us a version of such antiquity 
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that it is not even listed in The Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopedia. ‘The latest version played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Weingartner on two 
light-blue Columbia discs seems to me much the best 
we’ve had, and should serve for some time now as the 
stock version of this agreeably nostalgic symphonic 
poem. That remark applies also to Tchaikovsky’s 
Capriccio Italien played by the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra under Fiedler on two twelve-inch H.M.V. 
plum discs. I cannot imagine this olla podrida of 
melody being better played or recorded. 

I shall end up this month by setting our readers a 
puzzle. What piano sonata of Beethoven contains a 
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suggestion in a phrase of a popular Victorian song 
whose title was used for a play, and what piece of 
music by Chopin contains a suggestion of the same 
phrase ? Furthermore which of the Enigma Varia- 
tions contains a suggestion of a phrase from another 
piano sonata of Beethoven’s, and which sonata is it ? 
To the reader whose letter answers this puzzle will be 
awarded four discs of his own choice. Entries, in en- 
velopes marked ‘‘Puzzle,”’ please, to reach THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex, on or 
before June roth. They will not be read till that date, 
and the first opened letter with the correct solution 
will be the winner. CompTON MACKENZIE. 


TCHAIKOVSKY — PAGANINI 


Peter Tchaikovsky, 1840 - 1893 
‘T CHAIKOVSRY'S Centenary takes place under anything 


but ideal circumstances, but even so some effort should be 
made to mark the event, for Tchaikovsky is one of the great and 
1993 is a long way off. The only people likely to deny Tchai- 
kovsky’s greatness are certain of the musical intelligentsia and 
the severely academic minded, for the following facts speak for 
themselves. ‘Tchaikovsky’s music is regularly performed the 
whole world over in concert-hall and radio programmes: every 
reputable work on the great composers includes him and he 
occupies an important position in the history of the symphony : 
also, he was.the most popular composer in one of the most musical 
countries, his own, Russia, where his music was preferred to that 
even of such great men as Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Borodine. Of modern Russia I cannot speak with certainty, for 
I have never been able to spend the necessary 24 hours there to 
become an authority, or even to write a book on it, but the issue 
of Tchaikovsky’s correspondence with Madame von Meck and 
Jurgensen in four big volumes shows the importance still 
attached to his name. 

Tchaikovsky has his detractors, of course, as I have implied 
above. Two very interesting articles in “‘ The American Music- 
Lover’ by Peter Hugh Reed (Editor) and J. Melville Howard 
(The Position of Tchaikovsky) were valuable pointers to the 
status of the composer at the present time and on this matter of 
Tchaikovsky disparagement, the latter writer had some pertinent 
remarks: ‘* Since the day when his music was known as modern,”’ 
Mr. Howard writes, ‘‘ there has been an unbroken line of Those 
Who Disapprove of Tchaikovsky, who believe it their solemn duty 
to disparage his work and would consider open praise of him proof 
of cultural immaturity,” and he ends up, “ yet not one of this 
numerous brotherhood is so tasteless as to call Tchaikovsky great. 
What is greatness? If any part of its definition does not fit 
Tchaikovsky then it needs revision.” Quite an entertaining 
Schimpflexikon (anthology of abuse) could be compiled from critics 
who dislike Tchaikovsky in this country, but it would need a 
special article. No attention, however, need be paid to these 
unconscientious objectors, for they are voices crying in a wilderness 


peopled by insular pedagogues and the type of precious aesthete 


satirised by ** Punch,”’ who could find no review fit to read be- 
cause if one existed to his liking there would not be enough 
readers (of the necessary mental calibre) to keep it going. 

And now let me deal briefly with the qualities which make up 
Tchaikovsky’s genius. He is generally recognised as one of the 
greatest of melodists: melody is still the chief constituent in 
music and ‘Tchaikovsky has written enough fine melodies to make 


‘up. a-whole anthology of tunes. His mastery of the orchestra, 
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by means of a vivid and translucent style, well described in 
Adam Carse’s History of the Orchestra, is undeniable and a reference 
to the score of the Swan Lake by Mr. Hubert Fitchew (Sunday 
Times) well testifies to both these last qualities: the allusion is to 
‘* Tchaikovsky’s wonderful score—tune after beguiling tune, 
with the ‘ swan-song ’ ever showing fresh development.”’ Another 
feature of Tchaikovsky’s greatness and one seldom referred to is 
his remarkable versatility, in which respect only Mozart can 
compare with him, for he has produced a masterpiece or master- 
pieces in every one of the following spheres of music: opera, 
song, symphony, symphonic poem, concerto, chamber-music, 
suite, overture, church music and ballet. But the true greatness 
of Tchaikovsky resides in his vitality of thought and feeling for, 
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as Mr. Howard remarks, ‘‘ Very few great artists have been so 
taken to people’s hearts as Tchaikovsky. Mr. Reed has observed 
that in Tchaikovsky’s deeper anguish the heartache of the 
listener finds its sympathy and appeasement: in his sweet 
burden of loveliness made articulate the listener’s stifled dreaming 
finds its freedom. This is Aristotle’s Katharsis.”” No other 
composer worships beauty with such passionate exaltation, such 
vibrant amplitude of expression and such depth of sympathy. 
“There are times,’ says one writer, “‘ when Tchaikovsky saw 
beauty with an almost supernatural vision ; as though the door 
at the end of the world slipped its latch and through the cleft 
shimmered a silver spear—the light of discovery and revelation.” 
Yes, when Tchaikovsky makes the strings sing with the ecstacy 
of a visionary bliss purified and transfigured by suffering and 
understanding all who have hearts are uplifted and the “ heavy 
earth changes into blossom.” 


Just one word in conclusion: it is high time the many fine 
works of Tchaikovsky, which have been so unjustifiably and 
wrongfully neglected, should be revived. I refer to the four 
orchestral Suites, (the four symphonic poems), Tempest, Fate, 
Hamlet and the Voyevode ; the other two Piano Concertos, in G major 
(No. 2) and E flat (No. 3)—the former has been played two or 
three times during the past year in a mutilated edition—the 
Manfred and first three Symphonies (the first-named is one of his 
finest works and the two first symphonies in G minor and C minor 
are both masterpieces in which he gives us some of his most 
brilliant orchestration), the Concert-Fantasy, and so on, not to 
omit extracts from his eight operas, of which, to mention only one, 
Oxana’s Caprices, which a foreign critic (it was given at Mannheim 
in 1938) described as “ charming, bright and colourful with be- 
witching melodies,’”? we hear nothing in England. And the time 
is surely ripe for the gramophone companies to give us things as 
the Suites, Rococo Variations, the Quartets and Sextet, the Letter 
Scene from Eugen Oniegin (which Slobodskaya does so beautifully), 
the Battle of Poltava (Mazeppa), etc. Even in war-time let us 
hope the companies will produce something to mark the big 
occasion. For, as a letter to Musical Opinion declared (F.W., 
February 1937), “‘ Tchaikovsky deserves to rank amongst the 
greatest masters of all time,” and as A. E. Keeton (quoted by 
F.W.) states, “ his creative genius displays itself under the three 
headings of symphonic, dramatic and lyrical, in all of which he 
achieved high excellence.” RIcHARD Ho tt. 


Niccolo Paganini, 1782 - 1840 


VW/BEN William Booth complained that the Devil had all the 

best tunes, he could hardly have been thinking of Paganini, 
whom responsible people, including Heine, believed to have been 
inspired by Satan. It will be a hundred years on May 27th 
since Nicolo Paganini last touched a violin. 


It was said of this remarkable man that he was mean, that 
he had murdered his mistress, that he had served for many 
years as a punishment in the galleys at Naples, and indeed that 
he was the Devil incarnate. Even the Church was ready to 
believe such nonsense to the extent of refusing Christian burial 
for the body of a man who had himself committed his soul to 
God. An English dealer offered an immense sum to exhibit the 
corpse in this country, and it was not until 1926 that Paganini’s 
remains found their last resting place. 


Now what was the cause of all this ? Apart from the mystery 
that surrounds all great artists, Paganini remained in Italy until 
he was forty. He thus became a legend to the outside world. 
Again, he was dogged all his life by ill-health. His cheeks shrank 
and he developed a cadaverous appearance, which in fact he 
cultivated as being good box-office. An inveterate gambler, he 
had even been reduced to pawning his precious violin, while his 
persistent search for the ideal woman involved him in scandal 
and enhanced his sardonic reputation. Moreover, because he 
refused to play for charity on demand he was dubbed mean, 
whereas in fact he gave himself freely when moved to do so. In 
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| short, here was a sick man, 
‘ who happened to be the 
greatest virtuoso of them 
all. The legend is easy to 
understand. 


Paganini was indeed a 
magician, but his was White 
Magic, and if proof is 
needed of his humanity we 
need look no further than 
to contemplate his touching 
devotion to his son, Achille. 
This macabre person would 
spend hours playing with 
the child, who in turn would 
hide his father’s clothes just 
before a concert. There was 
a lovely understanding be- 
tween the two. Again, 
there is the testimony of 
Paganini’s generosity and 
love for his mother, who 
at his birth had received a 
vision of his future. Yet as 
a baby, Paganini fell into 
a coma, and only just es- 
caped premature burial. 





Paganini 
During his English tours Paganini netted at least £20,000, 
in spite of a virulent campaign against him in certain newspapers. 
Once this remarkable personality appeared before an audience, 
he was able to conquer completely and absolutely. There had 
been many superb technicians of the violin before, but there had 
been none with his consummate artistry. He made his listeners 
feel. Once he had acquired this mastery he never practised, nor 
would he divulge his secret. At rehearsals, he would stop playing 
just before a cadenza, and turning to the orchestra would smile 
and say: ‘“‘ Et cetera, messieurs.”’ 


His own compositions have failed to survive, although some of 
the twenty-four caprices are still played, and six of them remain 
in the repertory in Liszt’s piano transcriptions. Yehudi Menuhin 
has recorded one of the concertos, valuable for its evocation of 
the spirit of Paganini if not for intrinsic merit. But his influence 
was not wholly sterile, for although there can never be another 
Paganini, he inspired Liszt to do for the piano what he had done 
for the violin, and any man who helped in any way to produce 
the incomparable Liszt deserves a place in history. 


Centenaries provide a good opportunity for stock-taking, and 
those who want a true picture of this incredible man should 
read Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s “‘ Liszt? (Faber and Faber) and 
Mr. Jeffrey Pulver’s “‘ Paganini’? (Herbert Joseph). Read in 
conjunction these two books reveal the man and recall both the 
poetry and the prosody of an experience. 

RoGER WIMBUSH. 
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RIMINGTON. VAN WYCK 
RECORD REPRODUCTION 


One safely relies on the recording companies for beautiful 
performances fittingly recorded: but reproduction can make or 
mar the playing effect. Rimington, Van Wyck have satisfied 
their own extremely exacting demands of reproduction before 














offering these :— 


RIMINGTON’S ELECTRICAL 
RECORD REPRODUCER 


It has been remarked by some best quali- 
fied to do so, that only a small minority of 
reproducers can give to the ear all the range 
of sound that lies ready for enjoyment in 
modern records. “To make available an 
instrument that would do these records 
justice, and at a reasonable price, was the 
ambition which led to the introduction last 
autumnofthe new Rimington Reproducer. 
A special production, made to a special 
design, we believe it is unique at anything 
like its price—24 guineas (47 17. 6. extra 
for automatic change). 


It is to be expected, however, 
that we ourselves would be en- 
thusiastic; and we prefer it to 
tell its own virtues. Some who 
come to hear it are admittedly 
prepared, and simply say that, of 
course, they ‘‘ expected some- 
thing really remarkable.”’ 
Others, less restrained, say they 
are amazed. We should like 
your opinion. Please call and 
hear the reproducer play your 
own choice of records. We shall 
be delighted, and you will not in- 
cur the slightest obligation. If 
you can’t call, let us send you a 
descriptive leaflet. 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 





















RIMINGTON’S INTRODUCE 
A NEW THORN NEEDLE 


The basic reasons for the thorn needle are 
twofold: they have no wearing action on 
the records, and they reduce frictional 
noise. These, however, are negative 
qualities ; to be satisfactory in performance, 
any needle must search out from any 
record, the utmost of the music that it 
holds. It must also be able to withstand 
the formidable shocks to which it is sub- 
jected by many of today’s wonderful record- 
ings. As well-known protagonists of the 
thorn needle we are fully aware of the 
qualities it must possess for best results. 


To keep pace with improvements 
in recording we have introduced 
. a new thorn needle. Many speci- 
e mens have been examined; 
7 many thrown out. We were 
determined to offer a thorn which 
would represent, in our opinion, 
the best that money could buy. 
These new thorns are extraordin- 
arily tough yet extraordinarily 
sensitive. They will play up to 
four sides of the most aggres- 
sive records before repointing. 
‘* Pick-up Special,’’ 2s. a packet 
of 8; ‘‘ Gramophone Extra,’’ 
2s. a packet of 10. Why not 
order a packet now? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, W.C.2. 
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HEN the trademark at the head of this 
WV aavertisemen first appeared many years 

ago it bore, to most readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, a somewhat old-fashioned look, 
as the day of instruments with external horns 
was thought to be over. The performance of 
** Mark ” hand-made gramo- 
phones, however, soon convinced connoisseurs 
of recorded music, that, so far from being out 
of date, they were in the very forefront of 
acoustic design. To-day our trademark is 
everywhere recognised as representing a gramo- 
phone that cannot be equalled in quality of 
workmanship and performance : there is hardly 
a country in the world, from New Zealand to 
Iceland, where there is not at least one of our 
instruments giving pleasure to lovers of music, 
and even the remarkable success of Davey 
Radio-gramophones and the. Davey range of 
Electrical Reproducers has not resulted in a 
falling-off in our sales of acoustic gramophones. 
A copy of our catalogue, illustrating and 
describing models costing from £13 10s. to 
£36, will be sent on request. In our showrooms 
we are ready to demonstrate them to you at 
any time between 9.30-6.30 on week-days ; 
9.30-1.0 p.m. on Saturdays. 


our series of 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, Lip. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


(behind the Princes Theatre) 
Telephone: TEM 7166-7 
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It has been said 


that the exchange of an old car fer a new Rolls- 
Royce in the West End of London starts off a ser:es 
of other exchanges which ends up by the sale of a 
bicycle in exchange for a scooter in the West of 
Ireland. This may, or may not, be true, but it is 
a fact that The Gramophone Exchange, to empha- 
sise the latter half of its well-known trade name, 
does specialise in EXCHANGE. In consequence 
many are the bargains to be obtained therefroni 
in Re-conditioned Instruments and Accessories. 


Records also are dealt with in a similar manner 
(though, of course, not re-conditioned!). Only 
records of good music, in fibre-played condition, 
are accepted in part payment for new records, 
and in this way enthusiasts are enabled to find a 
ready market for such records as they no longer 
wish to retain, and a chance is given at the same 
time to those, whose purchases must, perforce, be 
modest, to share in the joys of the finest of the 
world’s recorded music at a price within their reach. 

By reason of the quickly changing stocks it is. 
unfortunately, not possible for us to issue lists of 
fibre-played records. We have, therefore, to 
restrict this department to callers only. 


Look out the records that you play but seldom 
—make way for those you really want—use The 
Gramophone Exchange’s system that has given so 
much satisfaction for a quarter of a century ! 


As with records, so with instruments; we can 
help you dispose of the old and purchase the new 
on the most advantageous terms. Soundboxes, 
spring motors and other accessories no longer 
wanted by their owners can, in these times of 
shortage, serve another turn and bring to you a 
welcome allowance in part exchange. Send us 
details of not only what you want to buy, but 
what you want to sell. We can promise a ‘* good 
deal ’’—a satisfactory transaction on all occasions. 
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GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


Astra House, 


121/123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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OSCAR NATZKE 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


VOICE on the telephone suggested that I might be is.terested 

to hear a remarkable singer. Who was it? A name was 
pronounced which I did not catch. Dubiously I said I had heard 
so many remarkable singers. So have I, the voice continued, but 
this really is an exceptional one. Already prepared for disappoint- 
ment, late that afternoon I went to the Kingsway Hall to find 
that the Parlophone Company were in the full swing of a recording 
session. Straggling across the stage and part of the auditorium 
a small orchestra straddled on wooden chairs, an organist sat in 
the organ loft looking down on us over his shoulder and a choir 
of men were grouped on one side of the stage. Standing slightly 
apart from them was a tall, dark headed, muscular young man. 
Mr. Braithwaite of Sadler’s Wells climbed into the conductor’s 
rostrum and tapped with his baton. A bell rang. It rang again 
and, without further ado, organ and orchestra broke into the 
preamble to “‘ In a Monastery Garden.’’ My heart sank. Was 
it for this that I had abandoned my comfortable fireside and 
braved the rigours of a return journey home in the black-out ? 
I resigned myself to listen to the hackneyed if melodious music. 
But the next second I was sitting up in my chair in excitement. 
The dark-headed young man had opened his mouth and his 
singing was indeed something exceptional and remarkable ; 
a powerful, resonant voice with notes as deep booming and as 
sonorous as the organ accompanying it, a voice that could make 
almost any music come to life and be interesting. It made me 
think of the wonderful Russian bass singing I had heard in happier 
days, of Chaliapin, and this feeling became more vivid and 
realistic when, the last bell having been sounded in the monastery 
garden, the singer began the mournful cadence of “‘ The Song of 
the Volga Boatman.” 


The song finished, a buzz of conversation in the orchestra, 
and Walter Legge said to me “ Do you know Oscar Natzke ? ”’ 
Oscar Natzke ? That was the name which had eluded my ear on 
the telephone. I did not know Oscar Natzke, but over a cup of 
tea in the artistes’ room, I began to do so. His obvious enthusiasm 
for singing and his sincerity attracted me. Later I was to hear his 
story. It is as strange and romantic as any I have heard. 


I was shown his press cutting book, begun when his foot had 
hardly touched the first step of the ladder and when he was a boy 
in New Zealand. Almost the first cutting is an article by 
Chaliapin, headed “‘I Have Known Poverty and Hardship, 
that is Why I Say Thank God for Success !”’ One can imagine 
Natzke reading that and saying ‘‘ What one man has done, so 
can another. And so will I!” I may be wrong, but Natzke 
certainly gave me a tremendous impression of a flaming determina- 
tion to make good and succeed as much as it is possible for a 
singer to succeed. 


Franz Oscar Natzke was born in Matipara, New Zealand, in 
1912. Long before then, in the early ’eighties, his father, a Russian 
born in Germany, had come to seek his fortune in New Zealand 
and acquired a farm of some 3,000 acres. Music had always been 
in the family and on both sides. Natzke’s great grandmother 
had been a famous Russian soprano, his father had a passion for 
playing wind instruments, while his mother (a descendant of 
English colonists) was a concert singer. When a girl her voice 
had been exceptional and urged by friends she had wanted to 
come to England to study. Her father would not hear of such 
nonsense. He said a girl’s place was in the home to grow up into 
a woman, her job to cook and clean and then, in good time, to 
have and rear children. The old man was a character, an inventor 
of ingenious agricultural machinery which was to make his fortune, 
but although these inventions behaved splendidly -at trials, the 
devil got into them when they were tried before interested 
speculators and they then. always failed dismally. In his youth 





Oscar Natzke 


he had built a windmill of brick and wood, for the rest of his life 
he tilted against imaginary ones. 


As a boy Natzke worked on the farm with his two brothers and 
had little time for schooling. That was to come later. In those 
days he didn’t sing much either. But he remembers the farm- 
house and a room full of company, himself standing at a piano, 
his mother gripping one of his hands like a vice so that he couldn’t 
run away (as he would have liked to do), and playing an accom- 
paniment with her free hand while Natzke sang: “‘ Do I want to 
see my mother any more ?”’ adding sotto voce, but with intense 
feeling, ‘‘ No, I don’t,” so much did he hate the proceedings. 


The world depression settled on New Zealand like a blight 
some twelve years ago. Farming was ruined, the Natzke family 
did not escape. The farm had to be given up and other means 
of making a livelihood sought. Soon after, Natzke’s father died 
and it became imperative that the boy of fifteen should somehow 
contribute something towards his keep. At Freeman’s Bay, New 
Auckland, where great petrol containers spread over the landscape 
and the masts of scores of careened ships slant skyward, there was 
(and still is) a blacksmith’s shop, where the forge burnt brightly 
all day and there was no lack of horses to be shod. Natzke was 
apprenticed to the old blacksmith and in the soot coated forge 
swung a fourteen-pound hammer for three and a half years for a 
wage of ten shillings a week. For the first few weeks Natzke 
despaired of ever being able to stick the exacting and laborious 
work ; after each day’s work-he could hardly move a muscle and 
was physically exhausted. But soon his muscles began to harden 
and he found that he could use the hammer with ease. 


When he had served his apprenticeship, he went as a fully 
fledged smith to the Challeys Phosphate Company. Meanwhile 
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his voice had broken and developed into a basso profundo of astonish- 
ing sonority and power: encouraged and coached by his mother, 
Natzke began to sing and was soon fulfilling engagements at 
local concerts. But this did not satisfy Mrs. Natzke. She knew her 
son had an exceptional voice and she determined that it should 
have a chance. She became haunted with the desire that her son 
should study with some celebrated teacher in Europe. The 
family’s financial embarrassments made such an ambition appear 
fantastic, it seemed impossible, but not so to Mrs. Natzke. She 
would find a way! 


Galli-Curci at this time was in New Zealand on a concert 
tour. Mrs. Natzke wrote and asked if she would be kind enough 
to hear her boy sing. Galli-Curci replied that she unfortunately 
was indisposed but her husband, Homer Samuels, who was also 
her accompanist, would be pleased to do so. The audition took 
place in the Lewis Eady Hall. Homer Samuels sat at a piano on 
the floor level. Not far from him, Mrs. Natzke, worried and 
anxious that her boy would give of his best, occupied a front seat 
in the auditorium. Oscar, in his rather shabby best clothes, stood 
on the platform above them. Samuels looked a little bored—until 
Natzke began to sing. Afterwards he said that Natzke’s voice, 
with its unusual quality and range, was one ideally suitable for 
grand opera. : 


That opinion was worth having but it didn’t move Natzke a 
step nearer Europe. His mother tried again. She wrote to John 
Brownlee, the Australian baritone. He was more helpful. 
Impressed like Samuels by Natzke’s voice, he gave him many free 
lessons, and said if only Natzke could spare the time and get the 
right tuition his future was assured. These two factors remained 
the apparently unsurmountable obstacles. 


The rest of this part of the story is best told in the words of 
Anderson Tyrer, the English pianist, composer and conductor : 
** When I was visiting Auckland in 1934,” Mr. Tyrer said to an 
interviewer, ‘* I was asked to hear a young fellow sing. At first I 
did not wish to, as I was having a busy time. At length I made an 
appointment to hear him at 5.30 one evening. But he did not 
turn up. The next day, excuses were made, another appointment 
was arranged, and the young chap turned up. He brought his 
songs with him. I turned them over and selected ‘ O Star of Eve.’ 
At the first note I sat up startled. It was years since I had heard a 
voice of such singular strength and beauty. And the range—he 
was basso and baritone in one. I was so pleased with the young 
man that I cabled Trinity College asking them whether they 
would be good enough to grant a scholarship to the finest voice 
I had ever heard. The reply came at once. The scholarship, 
giving Natzke free tuition in everything necessary, including 
languages, would be granted.” 


A great step had been accomplished, there remained the 
obstacle of the fare to England and of funds to support Natzke 
while he was studying. This was happily and quickly settled by 
the generosity of musical enthusiasts in Auckland who subscribed 
to a fund which eventually amounted to over a thousand pounds. 
Natzke landed in this country early in March, 1935. It was so 
cold that he was wearing three overcoats. “ Had there been a 
boat going back to New Zealand, I should have been strongly 
tempted to have got on it,” he said tome. Mr. J. B. Wright had 
been entrusted by the trustees of the fund to look after Natzke’s 
affairs, and when Natzke reached London, his first call was on him. 
Natzke was shown into his office. “‘ My name is Natzke,” he 
announced himself. Mr. Wright looked at him in amazement. 
‘** Good heavens ! ”’ he exclaimed, “‘ I thought you were a Maori !”’ 
Indeed from the correspondence he had received from New 
Zealand, he had been so convinced of this that he had even 
advised the landlady of the rooms he had taken for Natzke in 
Hampstead that her lodger was black. When Natzke arrived, 
travelling bags in hand, the family at the last moment had lost 
their courage and fled from the house. But a timid servant girl 
assured Natzke that it was all right, he was expected, and no 
doubt somebody would soon be in. The landlord was the first 
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to return. “* Thank God!” he said, when he caught sight of 
Natzke, ** that you’re a white man and speak English. Now I can 
persuade my wife to come back home! ” 


At Trinity College, Natzke was fortunate enough to study with 
Albert Garcia, grandson of that famous Manuel Garcia, who, in 
1840, published an essay on the voice that marked an epoch in its 
modern science, in 1855 invented the laryngoscope as an instru- 
ment of investigation, and lived to be 101. Garcia was soon 
enthusiastic about his pupil and Natzke became almost one of 
the Garcia family at Golders Green, Garcia freely giving him 
of his time outside the official hours of the College. 


In 1937, Natzke won the Hammond Prize at Trinity College, 
scoring 96 marks out of a possible 100, a magnificent achievement. 
This included 49 out of 50 for interpretation and general effect. 
Natzke’s examination number was 350; one can estimate from 
this that the total number of entrants must have been unusually 
large. 


Friends who had subscribed to the fund in New Zealand were 
now anxious to hear for themselves how their protegé’s voice was 
progressing; it was therefore arranged for Natzke to record some 
songs and for the records to be sent to New Zealand. At the 
recording studio, Natzke met Oscar Preuss, Parlophone’s record- 
ing manager. Preuss thought so highly of the records which 
Natzke made that he there and then offered Natzke a contract 
to sign. The records which Natzke has since made for the 
Parlophone Company have been so highly praised in these columns 
that there is no point in my stressing their merits. 


One more romantic page of Natzke’s life remains to be recorded. 
One afternoon Vladimir Rosing was walking along Wigmore 
Street, when he abruptly stopped, amazed and delighted at the 
quality and volume of a bass voice singing part of the Verdi 
Requiem. Rosing dashed into the studios from whence the sounds 
proceeded and discovered that the singer was Natzke. Rosing 
introduced himself and asked Natzke to attend an audition at 
Covent Garden on the following morning. Natzke did. When he 
had been heard, Rosing and Percy Heming offered him the 
leading part of De Fulke, in a new opera “ The Serf ”’ by George 
Lloyd which was to be produced at Covent Garden that autumn. 
Natzke also signed in his contract to appear in Faust, Rigoletto 
and Die Meistersinger. 


On October roth, 1938, Natzke made his first appearance in 
grand opera, singing Wagner in Faust. Ten days later he appeared 
as lead in a new and unknown opera, a trying ordeal indeed for 
a youngster of 26. He should have been a mass of nerves: no 
doubt, underneath, he was, but it was not apparent. He sang 
like a veteran and when, in the first interval, the gallery rose to its 
feet and clapped and cheered him to the echo, it was obvious that 
he had made a great success. Surely even Mrs. Natzke in her 
wildest flights of imagination had never visualised him bowing to 
the storm of the gallery’s pleasure in front of the curtain at 
famous and historical Covent Garden Opera House ? 


The critic of the Evening Standard wrote: “‘ The finest singing 
of the evening came from Mr. Oscar Natzke as De Fulke, the old 
feudal lord of the manor. Here at last is a genuine bass voice, 
rich in colouring, noble in enunciation.”’ All the press was lavish 
with praise and the Yorkshire Post commented on the dignity 
of his acting. 


Half-way through the writing of this article I had to pause 
to answer a telephone call. “‘ I just rang up to say good-bye,”’ 
a voice said. I knew at once that that deep booming voice could 
only be Natzke’s. “‘ Why good-bye ?” I asked. ‘I’m off to- 
morrow.” ‘* Off tomorrow,” I repeated. ‘‘ Off where ?”’ 
*“ New Zealand. Going for a year’s concert touring.” “ Lucky 
devil,” I replied. “ The best of luck! ” 


Which wish, I am sure, will be shared by all readers of THe 
GRAMOPHONE. All the same Natzke doesn’t need much luck 
more than that wonderful voice of his. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF CHAMBER MUSIC—II 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


WAS astonished to read, in the March editorial on chamber 

music, the statement that many people are allergic—to use the 
now fashionable term—to the combination of two violins, viola 
and ’cello. If I may adopt the somewhat unconventional attitude 
of disagreeing, for once, with my editor, it seems to me that “ the 
excessive tremolo and frank stressing of the emotional appeal of 
that part of the instrument’s compass which hits the nerve 
centres ’’ affected by popular violinists is, in fact, no real proof 
that “‘to many people the sound of the string quartet is as 
unpleasant as to many others the sound of bagpipes.”’ 


People who like to hear doped popular classics in the music 
hall, on the radio, or on records, are surely never to be found at 
concerts where music is seriously presented. They provide the 
public, or part of the public, for hotted-up Mozart or Chopin : 
and I have a suspicion that they not infrequently write letters 
to the B.B.C. complaining about too much serious orchestral, 
as well as chamber, music. 


No doubt Mr. Mackenzie is right in attributing some of the 
great success of the Lener Quartet to the peculiarly sweet tone of 
the leader: but that is far from being the whole of the story. 
Their success—not now maintained, for the days are gone when 
the Lener Quartet could fill Queen’s Hall—came at a time when 
the boom in orchestral music (and famous conductors) had not 
really begun. Owing to good publicity, as well as tothe vagaries 
of public taste and, not least, to sterling merits, the Lener Quartet 
became fashionable. But that they now give concerts in the 
smaller halls—with beneficial results to their artistic stature— 
is not any kind of proof that people dislike the sound of the string 
quartet. 


String tone is, after all, the foundation tone of the orchestra 
and works for string orchestra seem very popular. Of all the pieces 
I used in a recent broadcast the one about which nearly all my 
correspondents wrote was the slow movement from Mozart’s 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. 


The reduction and refinement of string tone to four instruments 
cannot, surely, be painful to the ordinary ear. Is it not rather 
the refinement of the musical thought that causes the trouble 
and provides, outside obvious purple passages, too severe an 
intellectual exercise for the average music lover ? 

Perhaps some of our readers will be kind enough to send in 
their views on this point. 


For the rest I warmly endorse the interesting letter Mr. 
Mackenzie printed in his April editorial, and can also testifv, from 
my correspondence, that many people without ‘a musician’s 
equipment of technical knowledge ”’ do genuinely enjoy “ trios, 
quartets, quintets and so on.” 

The writer of the letter gives the eminently sensible advice 
that beginners should buy any chamber music they enjoy hearing 
played and for a while let their own tastes guide them. 


It is a good plan to start off, not necessarily with complete 
works, but with isolated movements: a minuet from one work, 
the slow movement from another, and so on ; for not a few of the 
Haydn and Mozart quartets, for example, are uneven in worth 
and appeal. 


What the music lover needs is some sort of guide to chamber 
music literature. This is provided, especially as regards the 
string quartet, in an admirable book called “‘ The Well-Tempered 
Quartet,” by Bruno Aulich and Ernst Heimeran, translated by 
D. Millar Craig (Novello, 5s.).. This book, informed with 
delightful humour, not only gives much interesting information— 
interesting both to players and to listeners—on the running of a 
string quartet, practice and presentation, etc., but—and this is 
what I want particularly to stress—it contains an appendix, 


over one half of the whole book, in which almost every quartet 
of note is briefly discussed. Here are to be found remarks about 
all the quartets of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Dvorak, etc., with notes on English works 
(overlooked by the authors!) by the translator. 


Quartets dealt with, the authors go on to allow for emergencies. 
** The second fiddle has clean forgotten to turn up—inevitable 
consequence—a string trio.”” And so they deal in turn with 
string trios, piano trios and quartets, string and piano quintets, etc. 

Here are two short samples from this invaluable guide: 

Haydn, Op. 54, No. 2, C major (No. 20). A little too ‘C 
major.’ The first movement, conceived on big lines, is full of 
interest, which is rather more than can be said about the other 
movements. The Finale, burdened with an introductory adagio, 
is downright disappointing.”’ 

Op. 3, No. 5, F major (No. 68). ‘* A master-work. Here is 
the Serenade which has thrust its way into every pianoforte 
album. The first and last movements are full of good humour, 
the last being marked Scherzando.” I do indeed hope that many 
readers will hasten to get this book. It will be of the greatest 
use in the choice not only of records but of radio programmes. 


I have little to add to the excellent list of works Mr. Mackenzie 
gave in his March editorial, but there are two movements for 
beginners which must be mentioned. The variations from 
Haydn’s “‘ Emperor ” quartet, Op. 76, No. 3, CG major (No. 42) 
and the slow movement from Tchaikovsky’s D major, Op. 11, 
quartet.* 


A few words about score-reading. I am assured by people 
who barely, if at all, ‘‘ know their notes ” that they derive great 
pleasure from following chamber music with miniature scores. 
The upward or downward curve of the parts seems to be a 
sufficient guide : and gradually, of course, the eye becomes more 
skilled as the ear becomes more informed. The two slow move- 
ments mentioned above are first-rate matter to begin on, as the 
tune is always in a quickly recognisable place. 


Finally, there is a record which is not to be found in the English 
H.M.V. catalogue but can be obtained on order from Hayes, 
that contains one of the loveliest, most haunting tunes I know. 
This is the first record of Respighi’s arrangement for string 
quartet of old Italian airs and dances, played by the Rome 
Quartet, H.M.V. 4441. The solemn tune on the second side of 
this record is of the most ravishing beauty and exquisitely laid 
out for the instruments. It captures the hearts of all who hear 
it in an almost magical way. 


De Quincey once said to Hogg “ there is an infinity about the 
violin.” Everyone, in some degree, feels that. 

** Now divine airs! Now is his soul ravished! Is it not 

strange that sheeps’ guts should hale souls out of men’s 


bodies.”’ 


It is indeed strange, and marvellous: but de Quincey’s words, 
and Shakespeare’s, may be extended to the whole string quartet 
and not only to its leader. Once prejudices and misconceptions 
are done away with the music lover will wonder how he could 
for so long have neglected this most rewarding form of music— 
particularly as recorded. The one thing I regret in Cobbett’s 
magnificent encyclopedia is the frontispiece showing a quintet, 
with Cobbett as the first violinist, playing in rich surroundings 
to an obviously rich audience ! 


Chamber music is not the prerogative of the rich, and is 
not only for marble halls. It is just as happy in working 
clothes and cottages: and certainly as greatly appreciated there. 


r 





*See also the list on page 216 of the November, 1939, GRAMOPHONE. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Reflection after ‘‘ Second ’’-ing 


In rondo fashion, the mind comes round, after hearing several 
recordings of one work, to the astonishing differences of inter- 
pretation. One of the oddest things I remember is some anno- 
tator’s feeling that the finale of the Mozart G minor symphony 
was lively, sportive, happy. After that, anything is possible ! 
How anybody could read the movement so (even without con- 
sidering it in the light of the work as a whole) seems beyond 
thought. Constantly reminded of the problems of interpretating, 
I think of Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘ A good painter has two objects 
to paint—man, and the intention of his soul ; the former is easy, 
the latter hard.’’ Who shall say when the conductor-painter has 
caught Mozart’s soul in the G minor ? From the conductor, 
one swings the mind to the amazing process by which the player’s 
spirits are influenced and ¢heir interpretation shaped. It is some- 
thing of a philosophical marvel. I never find it quite real. One 
likes to think of disciples sitting rapt at the feet of a great teacher, 
but I’m afraid it isn’t always like that. 


Dream and Reality 


In Harper's Magazine Mr. Oscar Levant, writing as conductor 
and solo performer, gave a rather depressing picture of orchestras 
under great conductors, whom he names and discusses. Whether 
band or beater dominates, the former, he thinks, in time gets to 
hate the latter. This is not the impression given by our Bernard 
Shore, in The Orchestra Speaks. But it is obviously difficult for a 
player to be entirely frank about conductors under whom he 
will sit again. Mr. Levant puts it that “‘ there is a general misuse of 
power all round.’ The orchestra can mar a conductor, if it 
dislikes him, ‘‘ from any reason from lack of musicianship to mere 
unsociability.”’” He gives amusing if rather rueful pictures of the 
various ways in which conductors approach and handle their 
men, whose attitude, Mr. Levant thinks, is largely conditioned 
by the former’s being either a guest, with no power to “ hire and 
fire,” or a man with a several-years contract in his pocket. 


Brass Tacks 


Mr. Levant divides conductors into classes, according to their 
approach to the band, who bring “ suspicion, scepticism and 
mistrust ” to the meeting. Some flatter, and appeal for co-opera- 
tion ; this is known as the “ Clifford Odets or Gary Cooper- 
Madeleine Carroll approach.” Others adopt the martinet 
manner, without a greeting, and “the indispensable J/ Duce 
frown.”” Third is the Uriah Heep type, with much mixing-with- 
the-boys. ‘‘ This commonly continues only for the first season ” ; 
the martinet soon develops. Then there is the nervous-irritable 
type, to be pitied because he is engaged for only a few weeks 
during the big man’s absence: and everybody knows it. A post- 
Toscanini fashion is that of the prodigious memory, no-score man. 
Mr. Levant relates that one of this sort placed several errors in 
obscure places in the parts. Then he would stop, and say “* Third 
horn: I heard you play a C; it should be a C sharp.”” Com- 
parison with the full score would prove the marvellous memory 
and hearing of the all-wise. But for once the horn player spoiled 
the game, for he replied, *‘ Some jackass wrote in a C natural, 
but I know the piece backward, and played it C sharp, as it 
should be.” 


But Marvels Are Wrought 


Coming back to my first meditation, I am interested to read 
Mr. Levant’s evidence about conductors’ subduing an orchestra’s 
natural or acquired colour to their will. For instance, when 
Toscanini conducted the New York Philharmonic, the strings 
did not possess their usual *‘ thick, Russian overwash,”’ derived 
from their leader. but had a “a leanness and strength directly 


induced by ” the conductor. Further problems for conscientious 
reviewers! I’m afraid we shall never get the entirely frank 
collective comment of orchestras upon conductors. Now and 
again a player dares a remark during rehearsal. Few are so 
direct as that of a harassed oboe player, after Klemperer had 
tired him not only by demanding a passage from him a great 
many times, but by delivering lengthy talks. The remark was 
** Mr. Klemps’, you talka too much.” The further proceedings 
are not reported. 


A Cycle of Life 


Well, this conductorial life seems a strange one, if you think it 
over quietly. Mr. Levant’s summing-up is that the cycle is apt 
to be endearment, questioning, and then resentment at the 
intense, insatiable workman’s “ slave driving.”’ And how is the 
great man to keep himself above public flattery, fan-mail, that 
can so easily spoil artistic purity ? Mr. Levant thinks he would 
like to have been present at that great moment in history when 
Stokowski first became conscious of his beautiful hands, and 
began to “ wear his scores like so many changes of attire.”’ 
Vagaries are apt to become traditions, and their inventor becomes 
satiated. 

A propos the batonless conductor, do you remember the 
conductorless orchestra ? This originated in Moscow in 1922. With 
earnestness howsoever keen—members studying the score, 
sectional rehearsals, conferences, individual criticism, and so 
forth—this extension of democracy is surely impracticable. No, 
the conductor is a necessary . . . well, not evil, but go-between : 
a medium, and a happy medium only when he can forget all 
but the music, and (infinitely more difficult task, it would appear) 
persuade the orchestra, not frighten or flatter it, into unity with 
his unity with the composer. Contemplating the possibilities of 
strain, misunderstanding, human frailties, we may become more 
tolerant of performances that we cannot fully enjoy. Happy is he 
who can remember in bright satisfaction even one or two “ per- 
fect’ performances ; and how happier still, if he can avoid 
shattering the fond remembrances of others. Pity then, the poor 
critic, whose persistence in his particular integrity may thus 
shadow someone’s joy. The conclusion seems to be that the 
more we can live in the music, and the less by or upon its inter- 
preters, the happier we. 


Gaffeteria 


Mr. J. W. C. Freestone, whose contributions on singing and 
opera have enlivened and enlightened our pages, tells me of one 
of the ben trovatore figments that I ought to have heard before, but 
haven’t: in Carmen a certain baritone, when he sang “‘ Un oeil 
noir te regarde,”’ thought it referred to the bull. A bull-brain. 
surely. He tells, also of an amusing misprint in a little guide- 
book for record collectors. The writer remarked of a singer that 
the recording companies “ took good advantage of his appealing 
quality and restrained style”? ; or rather, he wished to make 
that remark ; but “‘ style’ came out as “stifle.” ‘“‘ Restrained 
stifle’ would characterise the tone of more than one opera 
singer we’ve heard ; a pity, we may have thought, that the 
stifling was not pursued to its salutary end. Mr. Freestone adds 
yet another gaffe, culled (why does this old word sound so charm- 
ing, in this connection ?) from a foreign catalogue. Trying to 
list in English the air “‘ Entreat me not to leave thee,’’ the com- 
piler neatly twisted it into “‘ And treat me not to leave thee.” 

A Clerihew, copied, with acknowledgements, from my beloved 
New Statesman. It is by C. F. Rathbone: 

** Sir Henry Wood 
Said he wished he could: 
Conduct the Shanties of the Nation 
Wearing a red, white and blue carnation.” 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky). La Mer 
(Debussy). H.M.V., DB3923, 4, 5 (12 in., 18s.). 

Here is glory for the lover of fine, indeed, exquisite recording, 
and for the true Debussian. It comes as near one’s ideal, in almost 
every article of timbre, force and sway, as I think we are likely to 
receive on records. Perhaps the music does not carry one away, 
or evoke such visions, as, say, the Nocturnes. The only pictorial 
association we have is the cover of the sheet-music, which shows 
Hokusai’s famous “ wave ”’ picture. The decorative quality of 
the music is all-important ; maybe its actual thematic or evoca- 
tive content is not so great as in some other works. He wrote but 
few orchestral pieces after its date (1903-5), and in some ways he 
might be described as less fluid here, more—may we say— 
concise, formal ; yet this is music of fantasy, of interplay like that 
of the all-powerful waves, of beatified patterning and his ever- 
joyous dreams of colour. 

Each of the three pieces takes one disc: De l’aube a midi sur la 
mer (From Dawn to Noon at Sea), Jeux de vagues (Sport of the Waves), 
and Dialogue du vent et de la mer (Dialogue of Wind and Sea). The 
titles matter little, and so do themes, or slight thematic connection 
between the first and last movements (e.g. the muted-trumpet 
and cor anglais theme, an inch on side 1). You will delight with 
me in the fulness of the tone, which remains as rich and sweet in a 


forte as in a piano. There is none of that outbursting—coming 


outside the natural power and concert-room provenance of the 
instruments—which we sometimes fear in our records. In the 
second piece there is a really wonderful use of the woodwind 
which is as nearly angelic as anything I expect to hear on a record 
or from a platform. That is to say, they play like angels, and it all 
seems set down here like magic. This is unlike any other sea- 
music: magic is the only word for it. The last movement con- 
tains the most definite and perhaps the most obviously built-up 
periods and earnest vividness. Debussy has left his gentler 
dreams: there is an immense pull and drive here: perhaps a 
little of the exotic in the rhythmic intensity and hurry. The music 
cannot really be described. I heard a thrilling performance of 
this in New York last year, by the Philharmonic-Symphony, with 
Toscanini. These records recall that with astonishing facility 
and felicity. They are likely to remain a high remembrance. 


Saxon State Orchestra (B6hm). Fourth Symphony (Brahms). 
H.M.V., DB4684 to 4688 and DBS468q (11 sides, 33s.). 
Auto., DBS8776, DB8777-81. 

The conductor’s name is given here as “ Bohm,” but it has 
previously always been spelled “‘ Bbhm,”’ which I presume to be 
the correct way. 

The recording is on the familiar lines of this orchestra’s 
reproduction: a little stark—tubby, never harsh, missing just 
the finer string sheen, fairly congenial for wind, without raising a 
storm (but not having heard the band in a concert-room, I do 
not know what it really sounds like). I think the work could 
stand a higher calibre of recording—with due provision against 
the steeliness which spoils so much work. 


The first movement is a good one by which to measure a 
conductor’s and band’s power to rise on Brahmsian wings. The 
impression here given me is of a steady rather than an impassioned 
impulse: not a great deal of drive. Side two, near the end, gets 
somewhere near the great placidity that Brahms could exercise ; 
yet there is a tendency to jog, where I feel Brahms marching. 

Second movement (sides 4-6). The wind not particularly impres- 
sive in warmth. All very neat, subdued, but the tenderness is 
subdued too. The new force we need (last inch, side 4) does not 
arise. Yet all is very nicely kept together, and I can like the records 
well enough ; only they do not make the music live anew, as it 
can when all are in the right mood (but one always must ask, 
am I ?). In the loud string work on side 8 the tone tells better 
than before in the work. This is about the most pleasing energy 
and volume shown anywhere. The reverberation can be judged 
from the last chords of this movement. It needs adjustment, I 
think. The passacaglia takes three sides (note that No. 12 is 
blank). ‘The tonal values must be considered in the light of the 
different scoring: the trombones are now brought in, but the 
trumpets do not play an important part, melodically, at any rate. 
The flute, early on side 10, does not make as much of the beautifully 
classic romantic variation as I have heard elsewhere. I think these 
players are probably just good-ordinary, with the virtues of clean, 
neat finish, but without much thrill; nor does the conductor 
appear to excite them very much: however,.I do not know him 
from the kind of observation that matters most: first-ear and 
first-eye (the latter to check the other, more powerful, impressions). 
I think this type of recording can be strengthened in several ways, 
with (for one thought) the comparison of tonal validities at 
p, pp, f and ff levels. The hardest thing seems to be to get these 
all equally good. 


*Landowska and Orchestra (Bigot). Concerto in D, Op. 21; 
with Minuet in C sharp minor, and German Ball 
(Chain of Waltzes) (Haydn). H.M.V., DB3293, 4, 5 
(12 in., 18s.). Auto., D.B. 8782-4. 


The harpsichord is used: with Landowska, that means a 
treat, not alone for those with the historical mind. I am not a 
devotee of the harpsichord, but I am a Landowskan: nobody 
else seems to get as much as she can out of either the instrument 
or such composers as Couperin and Scarlatti. The treat does 
lie, for me, partly in coming nearer the nature of such a work by 
hearing it with the harpsichord than one can with a nine foot 
grand ; but I think there is ample enjoyment for anybody else, 
because the nature of most of the music is so aptly and prettily 
shown forth by the harpsichord. 

The first two movements take one record each ; the last, one 
side. The spirit of the first combines that purely Haydnian delight, 
the blend of demonic impulse with cherubic confidence. There 
is also an organic swiftness and surety which raise the spirits 
instantly. There are few players who give such a “lift” as 
Landowska. Many a pianist, spoiled by too much easy tone and the 
pedal’s over-use, would be a new man (woman) after a period of 
harpsichord-only. One learns how joyous rhythmic life can be, 
in its “‘ simple life ’’ conditions (though it is by no means a simple 
instrument). 

I am not sure that any slow movement, especially one with 
such decorative persuasiveness and such a harmonic _heart- 
easing touch as this, can get home through the harpsichord, 
when one hears immediately after it the lovely stroked strings: 
that ping sticks in my thrapple: not, perhaps, in vours: I hope 
not, for it would be a pity if anyone missed acquiring the fizz 
and stimulus of the other movements. The decorative points of 
the movement certainly tell in a scintillating piquancy. The 
longish cadenzas (the performer’s) might have been dispensed 
with, and then the work would have gone on four sides. The finale 
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is a Rondo in the Hungarian style: a happy mate for the other 
rondo finale, in chamber music. Its wildness has remarkable 
punch in the harpsichord’s tone: one can imagine every key a 
pagan weapon, thrown aloft in mad glee. We can get, also, a 
much better idea than I think many people have of the instru- 
ment’s variety and resonance of tone, both in timbre and dyna- 
mics (note, e.g. the sustaining power). 

The extra pieces allow us to appreciate, first Haydn’s tender 
and even sombre harmonies in a minuet, and, in the tiny suite of 
dances, a variety of figures and cheerful simplicities. The minuet 
goes beyond the ordinary care-free peasant or court string into a 
spirit of meditation which one might expect to find expressed 
chorally. 


Light Symphony Orchestra (John Ansell). Plymouth Hoe, 
Overture (Ansell). H.M.V., Bgo36 (10 in., 3s.). 


A bright, genial recording of one of those nautical hornpipey 
pieces which are among the pleasantest products of the lighter 
British muse. It is a worthy successor to things like Mackenzie’s 
Britannia (we find that tune coming in as coda, though not with 
quite such close working as the earlier composer gave it). Those 
who enjoyed Sir Henry Wood’s Fantasia on Sea Songs, and would 
like something more organic, will hear this with all the more 
cordial pleasure, remembering the navy’s recent rewarding deeds. 
There is a tune of good sentiment, that ends side 1, which may 
be an actual melody of a sea song: I don’t happen to know if it is. 
Mr. Ansell, I see (b. 1874), was a pupil of MacCunn, a Scot 
sadly early lost to the romantic world. He knows the theatre 
and its music intimately—than which there is no better backing 
for the composition of the best light music that shall be clear, 
pithy, perhaps aphoristic, cheerful and eupeptic. If in addition it 
it is trimly made and soundly tuned, it fills an everlastingly open 
bill, for this nation. So I recommend this (a fairly old-timer, I 
think) with full satisfaction. 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult). Capriccio Italien (Tchaikovsky). 
H.M.V., DB3956, 7 (12 in., 12s.) 


This recording succeeds, with unusual rapidity, another 
H.M.V. one, that by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Fiedler (January, 1940, page 289). I shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of including the work in Second Reviews. Speaking from 
memory, I incline to the feeling that Boult treats the music with 
rather more gravity and weightiness of control. The singing 
quality of the wind in the later introduction could scarcely be 
better. The massed: strings shimmer and scintillate grandly. 
This kind of rather solemn preluding is curiously Lisztian. The 
feeling of the first tune (side 2) is just a little heavy, though the 
tone itself is light and entirely happy: it is a pleasure to find 
such a degree of truth in recent records: the perception of any 
listener can be sharpened by hearkening well to the timbre of 
individual instruments ; this is a good work to use in demon- 
strating them to an audience. The more I hear the tunes, the 
less pure-folky I think they were likely to be: I have no sure 
information, but I wonder if Tchaikovsky, bemused by the sun, 
possibly came near Strauss’ state, when he took Denza’s Funiculi 
Funicula for a folk-song, and put it into Aus Italien ? The finish 
is a splendid house-filling volume of sound, which I doubt if any 
other recording has beaten. Memory suggests an even spicier 
Bostonish rhythmic life, but I must check that impression with 
the discs: scores of records, acres of analysis, reams of writing, 
come between January and April ! 


PARLOPHONE 
Berlin Symphory Orchestra (Abendroth). Overture: 
Iphigenia in Aulis (Gluck, arr. Wagner). Parlophone 


E11446 (12 in., 4s.). 

Arr.” is not here a word of dread. Wagner, reviving Gluck’s 
operas, strengthened the scores, and in a coda to this overture, 
worked up a dramatic idea. The recording gives an excellent 
tonal account of the music, though I find the playing rather 
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square-cut ; for example, where the violins’ figuration dominates; 
a repeated phrase might be slightly differentiated the second 
time. To epitomise the spirit of the overture I quote a phrase or 
two from Einstein’s valuable book (Dent, Master Musicians), as 
well as from Wagner. The slow introduction presents Agamemnon, 
‘lord of a people but bond-slave of the gods’ ; Wagner calls 
this ‘“‘ the motive of appeal from out the heart’s anguish.’”’ We 
think of the father as well as of the ruler: he who is willing to 
sacrifice his daughter to appease the gods. The “ power and 
imperious demand” of the quick section—that of the Greek 
army, concerned to depart for Troy. The theme of Iphigenia, 
resigned to the sacrifice, cannot be mistaken (flutes and fiddles). 
Perhaps the conductor sought a classical calm for the overture’s 
emotion: there is an argument for this. The oboe’s plaintive 
figure is not absolutely a new one, but in its dramatic use it is 
new and powerful (in 1772 Gluck foreran both Mozartean and 
Beethovenian poignancy). So we have a strong piece of music that, 
as Einstein says, “‘ exposes the forces of the drama without 
developing them”: imperious power, womanly, gracious 
tenderness, and sorrow, pity. The clean recording has a good 
deal of attraction for those who like their Gluck “ neat.”’ 


DECCA 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Concertino Pastorale and 


Minuet (Downland Suite) (Ireland). Decca X253, 4, 5 


(12 in., 18s.). Score, Boosey. 


Three movements: one disc each to Eclogue and Threnody, one 
side each to Toccata and Minuet. In writing the little work the 
composer bore in mind, I read, the capacities of amateur orchestras 
(including, for example, no divided parts). That does not mean 
that he gives us merely a children’s sermon (though the best 
children’s sermons are more likely to capture upgrown ears than 
many a solemnity intended for adults only). The work stands 
well in the recent Ireland canon for handsome writing, clear 
thoughts, and a closer communion that I have felt in a good deal 
of his middle-period music (he is, by the way, just about sixty). 
Like a good many of his English-composer brethren, he has not 
always been able to persuade, convince, subdue, in that blend of 
those powers which the really great man alchemically brews. 
There is, when all is said and done, a weakness of vital, swift 
communication in much native art. Is it the result (even in 
exceptional men) of our education in the stiff-upper-lip ?—some 
stray wisp of vapour from the retarded-expression miasmas that 
have dimmed so much of our world ? For our education has 
undoubtedly produced a queer deal of retardation. Somebody 
ought to survey, more deeply, our English music of the last fifty 
years, with special reference to the post-renascence parts— 
around the turn of the centuries, and up to the last war. 

The start of No. 1 is curiously Lisztian. Then we warm to an 
infusion of what might be called (in the best sense) Anglicized 
Irelanded Elgarianism, with but a trace of the Ireland of the 
*twenties. There is no escaping the fact that the British composer 
who forsakes the international atonal-polytonal-heaven-knows- 
what-tonal idioms is likely to go back to the happy pre-last-war 
days, when everything seemed to be flowering so luxuriantly. 
I should think that such spiritual adventures into the past must 
be largely out of the conscious mind’s control. But who knows 
how the composer’s mind works ? This Felogue, then, immediately 
attractive, has a good deal of extra interest for those who “ listen 
between the notes.”” The Threnody is the best of the set: not 
deeply tragic, but poetically poised, as such a piece ought to be. 
Its idiom is less mixed than that of the Eclogue ; it might perhaps 
be said to be informed with the quality (rather than the notes) of 
Brahmsian-Elgarian meditation. The word nobilmente comes to 
mind. This is a choice record, which those who select one only, 
and who cherish this spirit, may wisely buy (X254). Many 
problems are raised by such simplification of musical speech. I 
think, for instance, of Walton’s symphony movement, con 
malinconia. Comparisons with other pieces of their kind would be 
fruitful. 

The finale, Toccata, irresistibly reminds one of a characteristic 
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Sibelius attack. There could be many less welcome recollections. 
This little piece (one side) is admirably brought off. I could have 
liked it longer. 

The Minuet comes from a suite written as a test piece for brass 
bands in, I believe, 1932. I should have liked to hear that light 
accompaniment done (exquisitely, as it can be done) by the 
brass. The suite was in that form recorded by Foden’s (Zono- 
phone) but appears to have been deleted from the catalogue. The 
movement prettily adopts the grace of a century and a half ago, 
stamped with the phraseology of our British renascence, and 
with a sheen of personal distinction, slight but congenial. 


COLUMBIA 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Overture, 
Semiramide (Rossini); Air de Ballet (Zémire et 


Azor) (Grétry). Columbia LX884, 5 (12 in., 12s.). 


How rich is the horns’ bloom, how warm and affectionate 
the stroking of the melodies. The best part of a side is taken 
with one melody: it is easy-going music. Later, the perky tune, 
with piccolo (often used as a sample of that instrument’s tone) is 
flirted out in perfect poise. We are not required to mourn over 
such music’s prefacing the Voltairean tragedy of the Babylonian 
queen who, having murdered her husband, begins to love a 
stranger who turns out to be her son, and who murders her. 
This is 1823, and Rossini had not the depth of spirit for such a 
theme. He was no musical Shakespeare, to handle themes of 
fate, or even to make a terror-novel out of true tragedy. He simply, 
for the most part, skimmed the surface ; but the overture is a 
broadly-planned piece of mingled melody and excitement. It 
runs on to a third side, though many a time one has heard the 
music cut (much more often, in recordings, than otherwise). 
I should not fight very hard for the complete version, but it is 
nice to have it in this entirely satisfying, even noble, recording. 

Kémire et Azor, says Grove, “‘ at once placed Grétry in the rank 
of creative artists.”’ This was in 1771, when he was thirty. The 
recorded extracts from the Belgian’s works have been chiefly of 
ballet music, though there is an air or two, and a chorus. Pre- 
sumably his original light scoring is retained. Nobody feels better 
than Sir Thomas the way in which such airs hold out an affec- 
tionate hand for tenderness. If at times their gentle simplicity 
is a little of the ‘‘ We are seven ”’ order, the Classical roots are 
always a source of strength. The recording is a lovely example 
of pp delicacy. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Symphony 
No. 39, in E flat (Mozart). Columbia LX881, 2, 3 (12 in., 
18s.). | 


Another of this conductor’s true, trusty exhibitions of beauty, 
without a moment of anxiety, in either thought or recording. I 
like it yery much. The shaping by this fine mind will give anybody 
lots of satisfaction. Take a tiny example: much of one’s joy in 
Weingartner comes from finding how many there are: the 
repetition of a phrase such as that at bars 48, 49 and 50, 51 
(side 1, just before the last loud outbreak—at once the record 
shows the place: a little more than half an inch from the end). 
The second phrase, admittedly, is going to a cadence, and thus 
it should be natural for anybody to shade it slightly more than 
the first ; but there are dozens of places where some conductors 
won’t insist on such shading, and so make two phrases alike. 
They may like that, but few musicians do. Once in a way, 
bigger things are in concern, and the phrases pass into their place 
without differentiation ; but here in Mozart pouring out some 
of the sweetest harmonic perfection of his life, and though we 
don’t want to have elbows jogged, or be buttonholed every few 
seconds with a “ Just listen to this! ’’ we do want every phrase 
to fall into its shapely place. Fall is the word—so many lovely 
cadences. Another virtue of this conductor’s is that he doesn’t 
pare away a phrase to ultra-refinement. You can sample that in 
the page I’m speaking of—the start of the Allegro (which is on the 
gentle side; but the spirit, rather than the letter, guides him aright). 
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The music seems to ask room to expand—to exhale its sweetness : 
just as one takes in the scent of a rose, not in rapid, short breaths, 
but in full inspirations of perfect pleasure. 

We are concerned here with something quite different from the 
drama of the G minor or the flaming architecture of the Jupiter. 
The scoring alone tells that ; and it is comforting to hear how 
Weingartner balances strings and wind: the former often in their 
almost chamber-like light warmth, the latter blooming like a 
flower-border, neither overbearing. The string runs, for instance, 
do not need the imperious dominance of those in Jupiter. 

Second movement (two sides, like the first). The bland warmth of 
the wind will be distinguished ; also a slightly dark dwelling in 
emphasis upon salient phrases, which brings about a slight 
inequality of speeds, and a sense, to me, of occasional hurry. 
It is but tiny, and if one could hear the disc often enough it would 
almost surely (on my experience of this conductor’s thought) 
settle down into a consistent comfort. The reading finely avoids 
sentimentality, and speaks truth. 

One of the best testing points of interpretation in this work is 
the minuet. Some make it too solid, weighty, starched. Not all 
who see that the pace matters much realise that, as elsewhere, 
the phrasing matters all. It has its own weight, and so contrasts 
with the other movements (note how admirably it is foil to the 
finale, in this). But it needs the light phrasing, and I draw 
attention to another sample, because when one once appreciates 
this life of musical interpretation, he will find he has hold of a 
sovereign touchstone, and will enjoy artistry ten times more 
than before. Bars 9-16—in particular bar 11—+tell the story. 
There is rarely One True Method, and one only, of phrasing : 
that is the charm of artistry: so many minds, so many shades of 
meaning, and all making for truth, which is beauty. In the 
middle section comes that choice bit, the wood-wind’s song, with 
the strings just leading them on, with a moment’s interlude, as 
we break in affectionately upon a friend’s thought, to encourage 
him to expand. But this Trio is brief, like many of the best things. 

The finale is mighty difficult to bring off. Pace and point are 
often overworked. I always rather dread this movement, in the 
concert room. It is so apt to suffer from flopping: under- 
rehearsal, ninety-nine times out of a hundred. It is in this 
movement that I do not quite so well like the recording: some 
feeling that the room is not quite right to take the wind’s weight, 
which is deployed in a considerably different manner from that 
in the rest of the work. With this reservation I express high 
pleasure in the set. A tiny useful addition to labelling is the 
noting at which bar the music breaks off, on a change of side. 
Come ! Our label friends will yet prove themselves pure gold ! 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): 
(Chabrier). Columbia LX88o (12 in., 6s.). 


In this exhilarating and wholly delightful record we have 
a good example of how to contrast soft and loud tone, without 
letting the latter get harsh (cf. my marks in noticing the Coates 
pieces). I presume that if it can be done in one recording, it 
can be done in all. Much depends, of course, on the scoring. The 
only element that might possibly be more freely applied is that of 
the languishing glance: the music is so much a-tiptoe that it 
seems to neglect that charming art. Such vivid colours as these 
might well be remembered for a glum-day cheer-up. We have 
several times suggested that the recordings of Chabrier should go 
outside three pieces or so. Nobody tries a throw. He was such a 
good sport ; one reads pleas for him, and likes what one knows. 
Will nobody bring him forward as at least one of the brighteners 
of our queer days ? I am not, by the way, absolutely certified 
whether the tunes herein (of 1883 vintage: what good times 
they had in the ’eighties) are “‘ based on folk-tunes,”’ or quite 
original. Writers disagree, and I know very little about Spanish 
music. Grove entitles it a ““ Rhapsody on Original Spanish Airs,” 
but I have seen this denied by a respectable annotator. No matter : 
folkery, in this aspect, has no value in itself. Chabrier could 
have invented the tunes, but scarcely another, in the France of 
his times, could have had such fun with them. 


Espafia 
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Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Howard 
Barlow). Paroxysms Waltz (J. Strauss). Columbia, 
DX970 (12 in., 4s.). 

The title of Op. 189 is perhaps suggested bythe hurried entry of the 
actors. I see nothing else to account for it, in this averagely good 
waltz. It is well to hear this record just after the Mozart and the 
Debussy: a vastly different sort of recording, intended, one must 
think, for other occasions, purposes, even ears. One can imagine 
this being broadcast in a large auditorium, or coming from a 
public-assembly radio set. The scoring sounds hefty, to begin 
with. That is not to say that the recording is harsh, or troubled 
with extraneous sounds ; of its kind it stands up well, but its kind 
is different from most of the recording we enjoy best here. The 
degree and kind of resonance chosen are apt to make rather too 
much difference to the various levels of tone, so that one does not 
readily feel a perfect homogeneity. The longer, broader effects 
will be much liked, and some of the woodwind is big enough, 
without becoming unnatural, to fill a very large building. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Wood): Funeral March 
of a Marionette (Gounod). Columbia DX96g (12 in., 4s.). 


Curious to find this odd pretty thing coming up again, after 
it seems, almost a generation. A truly splendid recording it is. 
One could listen long to the drums ; indeed, several could. I 
prefer the March a trifle slower ; and I suppose some might 
play about with it, for a merest suggestion of arthritic pointing. 
It is possible to have quite a bit of fun in trying to get the wooden- 
ness, without sounding stodgy. In one place it seems almost as if 
Gounod, the good classic, were going the Saint-Saéns way : 
perhaps fugueing was too much for the idea, though. After all, 
the humour is inherent in the idea, and Gounod was too good an 
artist to over-paint his puppets; and the day of Stravinsky’s 
Petroushka had not yet dawned. The best of Gounod is worth 
more study than it has had. It is possible to deplore his shaping-up 
to Goethe, and yet admire how, on his own ground, he fought the 
shadow-battle and projected his lantern slides into reality of a 
kind rare enough in French art of his day. 


Light Symphony Orchestra (Eric Coates): Footlights 
(Concert Waltz) and Last Love (Romance) (Eric 
Coates). Columbia DX966 (12 in., 4s.). 


Anybody can think of plenty of occasions on which this fast 
waltz would be acceptable, recorded with excellent suavity in its 
quieter parts, and without undue acidity, though not so well as 
in the other parts, in a f. The records of this type seem to tend 
towards a trifle of pungent tone in the louder strains: perhaps 
intentionally. There is no attempt at the enticing waltz: it 
reminds me of MHollywood-Viennese hurry: appropriate 
enough to the tinkle of teaspoons, but having about as much 
individual flavour as a plate of popular-teashop cakes. Acceptable 
it is, and always will be, since the maker’s hand is well dyed to its 
occupation, and has been these many years—with results to which, 
in many sides of its activity, we gladly pay tribute. And if anyone 
thinks it too easy altogether to turn out Last Loves, let him try— 
as lots of us in aspiring youth have tried—and be abashed. Even 
in experienced age, few can serve up these nothings so well. But 
surely this ought to be entitled Latest—but not Last—Love ? 


Jean Pougnet and Orchestra (Goehr): Violin Concerto in C 
(Kreisler). Columbia DX963, 4 (12 in., 8s.). 


As these records are labelled “ Vivaldi—arr. Kreisler,’’ and 
not as I have described them above, it is necessary to open again 
a matter which musicians had hoped was done with. To deal 
with it as simply as I can, I will quote two passages from Dr. P. 
A. Scholes’ Oxford Companion to Music (second edition, 1939). (1) 
pages 502, 3, article Kreisler (in part). Upon this great violinist’s 
programmes, Dr. Scholes remarks that he was accustomed to 
play “trifles of his own composition or arranging—attractive 
bits of melody either original or picked up here and there in the 
classical repertory and recast. 
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*“In 1935 he aroused universal controversy by revealing the 
fact that practically all the pieces which appear in the series 
* Classical Manuscripts ’ to which he had attached the names of 
more or less obscure seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
composers were really of his own composition. The items of the 
list he supplied to the press (which does not quite tally with his 
publishers’ advertisements of his ‘ Classical Manuscripts’) are 
included elsewhere in the present volume (see Misattributed 
Compositions).”> (2) Page 584, article Misattributed Compositions : 
** Vivaldi’s Violin Concerto in C. By Kreisler (q.v.).” 

I have therefore attached Kreisler’s name to the heading of 
this notice, instead of Vivaldi’s ; but my own personal knowledge 
of any connection there may be between the composition of 
Kreisler and of Vivaldi rests entirely upon my ears: I have 
not myself seen the complete printed lists to which Dr. Scholes 
refers, or the score of the present work, which I now hear for the 
first time ; nor have I any information at all about it, apart 
from the dictionary entry which I quote. It must not, of course, 
be presumed that Kreisler is respunsible for the title’s being thus 
used on the label ; for all I know, he might have withdrawn that 
form of the title. I merely speak from Dr. Scholes’ authority 
and the evidence of my own ears, subject to correction if there 
should be inaccuracy in any of the material under consideration. 

The general nature of Vivaldi’s music is sufficiently familiar 
in concerts and recordings. Presumably Kreisler was moved to 
write his music by his admiration for Vivaldi; it may contain 
germs from the older composer ; but I need say no more now 
(having expressed my opinion of the 1935 affair in entirely 
unmistakable terms, in this journal at that time) than that if 
the present work is declared to be in any reasonable musician’s 
sense of the term “ Vivaldi—arr. Kreisler,” then a monstrous 
injustice has long been done me, in that “ I’m to be Queen of 
the May, Mother,” and all that, should have been attributed to 
Tennyson, not to Anderson. I earnestly hope none of us is doing 
the least injustice to Mr. Kreisler, whom we all cherish as an 
interpreter, with a respect which I for one have delighted many 
a time to put into words here. 

The present opusculum, if issued in native simplicity, would 
be called pretty, charming, chic—a soufflé of a concerto, in a 
nineteenth-century imitation of the eighteenth (accent, harmony— 
in particular—and every phrase date it). There are three move- 
ments (not distinguished in the labelling, which says merely 
“Part 1,” “ Part 2,” “ Part 3,” “ Part 4’: the first movement 
takes two sides, the others one each). 

The first movement oddly makes me think of The Beggar’s 
Opera, for some reason not very clear to me at the moment. 
Perhaps it is that the local colour is laid on just a trifle too 
stylistically, as in that famous Hammersmith production ;_ but 
perhaps that is rather hard on its producers. It is just a little 
too “* period,” albeit with the rigours softened (perhaps for the 
popular ear): at once too earnestly “‘old”’ and too earnestly 
“tuneful” ; but it makes an attractive movement, beautifully 
recorded, with Mr. Pougnet’s admirably nervous (in the best 
sense) fiddling, and the discreet, nearly always exact accompani- 
ment of the un-named orchestra (there is always, with this able 
conductor, the tiniest bit of leeway to make up somewhere, in the 
matter of absolutely perfect time-control: just one blaze at the 
players, perhaps, would remedy it ? Now and again I itch to 
snatch the stick out of his hand, bang on the desk, and utter that 
long-mediated form of well-chosen words that shall sting the 
clever artists into playing for me as they would for Toscanini— 
simply because anything less than perfection is a betrayal of their 
rich art). 

The second movement is four minutes’ worth of quiet, broad 
meditation, with a key-lift (employed too often, though) that 
Haydn and Beethoven taught us the use of. This has a real 
atmosphere of its own, in spite of too much repetition. The 
finale takes to the woods with the Turkish-music-gipsy-rondo- 
moto-perpetuo cheerful gang that have graced so many coloured 
toy-theatre scenes. It is all tinselly gay, and so long as we recog- 
nise what it really is, we can enjoy its sunny smile. But Holmes, 
not Watson, should have been on duty that day ! W.R.A. 
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Kentner (piano) and the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Lambert) 
Dante Sonata (Liszt-Lambert). Columbia DX967-8 


(two 12 1n.,, 8s.). 


The ‘* Années de Peélerinage,’ second year, seventh and last 
number, ‘* Aprés une lecture de Dante’’ (which does not mean, as 
a good lady once translated it, “ after a lecture by Dante ” !) 

To the title in the paragraph above—which reads like the text 
of a sermon !—Liszt added the following description, Fantasia 
quasi sonata. The title is that of a poem by Victor Hugo: but at 
the time the piece was composed, at Bellagio in 1837, Liszt and 
the Countess d’ Agoult, engaged in ‘* work, contemplation and 
love,’ were reading the Divina Commedia at the feet of Cornelli’s 
statue, ‘‘ Dante led by Beatrice.” 

Liszt has not given any precise programme to his work as he 
did in the later Dante Symphony, whose three movements 
correspond, with textual quotations, to the three sections of 
Dante’s poem ; but interior evidence shows the shadow of the 
Inferno lying heavy upon the music. I have not had the pleasure 
of seeing the very successful ballet devised by Frederick Ashton 
to Constant Lambert’s arrangement of the piece but I believe it 
also follows this line of thought. 

It would be foolish, of course, to pin Liszt down and regard the 
music as other than a general impression of the first two parts of 
Dante’s poem ; otherwise one would have to quarrel with the 
presence of what could not exist in hell, a common chord, for 
nothing concordant could sound in that place of eternal discord ! 
But this is a reductio ad absurdum. 

Actually the first powerful phrase, ending, precisely, on a 
concord, seems like the result of the stern sentence of divine 
justice. It is repeated at higher levels until, with a discordant 
crash, Lucifer falls like lightning from heaven! ‘Then comes a 
sinister murmur from the infernal regions and the first intimation 
of the main theme (piano and wood-wind). 

This chromatic theme, with which the next section, presto 
agitato assai, opens is subjected to various and ingenious trans- 
formations during the course of the music. Here it sounds 
despairing and hopeless—‘“‘ the hellish storm, which never rests, 
leads the spirits with its sweep ; whirling, and smiting it vexes 
them ... hither, thither, down, up, it leads them ’’—these 
words from the Inferno well suit the whole of the music on the 
first record. The crash of cymbals, the braying of trumpets 
(using the first phrase of the introduction) particularly intensify 
the terrible and useless restlessness of hell. At the start of Part 2 
the grand chorale-like theme, itself related to the main theme, 
given out by piano and full orchestra, offers no comfort, for it 
sounds like the relentless voice of the judge. This impression is 
confirmed by a return (andante) to the opening bars of the 
introduction. The andante (quasi improvisato) following is a beautiful 
version of the chromatic theme filled with a yearning that brings 
Francesca’s words into the mind, “ there is no greater pain than 
to recall a happy time in wretchedness.”” The next andante is a 
lyrical singing of the chorale, as if the heart of the Almighty 
Himself was touched by the grief of the lovers. Even more 
beautiful is the Chopinesque variation of the chromatic theme 
which follows on a passage of recitative for clarinet, towards the 
end of Part 2. This continues, with rising passion, on Part 3: 
and then, after some rushing octaves for the pianist, comes the 
most graphic section of the work. A ground bass or grinding 
discords, hollow trumpet calls, weird string tremolos, lead up to a 
development of all the themes of the introduction which has a 
really terrifying power and intensity. ‘Through the din the chorale 
sounds clearly, as if reminding the sinners of the justice of their 
sentence: they lament their fate (opening of Part 4): then the 
music dies away into silence. It is a pity that Liszt had not made 
an end here for, as in the Dante Symphony, the final section 
(andante-allegro, vivace-presto) is not on a level with what has gone 
before. It too obviously insists on being effective and grandiose : 
with the result that the full throated playing of the chorale, 
surrounded by battalions of chords, sounds rather cheap— 
and Gustav Doré-ish! The presto, it seems to me, strikes a 
completely false note, exciting though it is. But, as a whole, 
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what grandly descriptive music this is and how surely it kindles 
the imagination. (That is my only excuse for a discursive review 
and some dubious theology !) 

The performance and recording are all that Columbia claims 
for them. Kentner has never done anything so absolutely first- 
rate in every way as this very vivid interpretation. 

His rapid wrist work in the many repeated semiquaver groups: 
is admirably clear, the big moments most powerfully done, but 
most memorable of all is his beautiful cantabile playing in the slow 
sections. And this is the same pianist who somewhat de-roman- 
ticised Schumann last month! Constant Lambert’s extraordinary 
apt and picturesque orchestration might have been dictated to him 
by Liszt in a dream. It heightens and colours the dramatic and 
emotional elements of the music with sure instinct and often with 
superb effect, particularly in the use of brass and percussion. 

Under him the orchestra play better than I have ever heard 
them do so before ; their attack and sensitiveness are admirable. 

The recording has a quite remarkable actuality, there is a 
very successfully achieved balance between piano and orchestra, 
and while there is plenty of tone it is always wel] proportioned 
and easy on fibres. One never feels one is listening to a piano 
solo with orchestral accompaniment: but that the piano is a 
part of the orchestra. 

From every point of view, therefore, this fine recording is most 
highly to be recommended: and I hope, also, that it may send. 
readers back to the great poem that inspired it. A.R 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Eileen Joyce (piano). Allemande and Courante from 
Unfinished Suite, K.399 (Mozart). Parlophone, £11443 
(12 in., 4s.). 


It may be that Miss Joyce’s admirable playing of these two 
movements from Mozart’s unfinished Overture in the style of 
Handel makes the music sound better than it is, but I cannot 
agree with Eric Blom that these movements of the Overture, any- 
how, are neither good Handel nor good Mozart. Many of Bach’s 
and Handel’s Allemandes and Courantes, particularly Bach’s, are 
on the dull side melodically: but Mozart’s Allemande is full of 
charming melody and a touching melancholy, while the easy and 
graceful contrapuntal writing in the Courante falls delightfully on 
the ear. The recording is absolutely first-rate. 

(Parlo. E11442 and the first side of the above record with 
Mozart’s C major Sonata, K.545, on them was reviewed in the 


April number, p. 389.) 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Premiére Valse Oubliée (Liszt) and 
Tango, Op. 165, No. 2 (Albeniz). Parlophone R 2738 
(10 1n., 3s.). 


Barer, Horrowitz, and Sauer have all recorded this first Valse 
Oubliée, also called Valse Elégiaque, so that these recordings and the 
present one will be made the subject of a second review next 
month. Miss Joyce’s wayward and impulsive rendering of the 
fascinating little piece is admirable and it will be of much interest 
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to compare the feminine with the male interpretations. I wish 
she had had the courage to play the Tango as Albeniz wrote it : 
for Godowsky’s—I imagine it is his: the label is silent on the 
point—sophisticated arrangement and sometimes downright 
disfiguring harmonisation spoil, for me, the charm of the little 
piece. It is played with a rich warm tone, beautifully recorded, 
and worthy of a better cause. 


Menuhin (violin) and Hendrik Endt (piano): Sonata No. 6 
in E Major (Handel). H.M.V. DB3816 (12 in., 6s.). 


A very welcome recording of a lovely sonata that has been too 
long absent from the catalogues. Did not Kubelik once record it ? 
Menuhin plays the sonata with absolute perfection of phrasing, 
tone, and tempo. Too often in the concert hall those allegros are 
rushed: not so here ; they are taken at a speed in proper propor- 
tion to the whole work, with a certain deliberation which would 
never occur to the superficial virtuoso. The adagio and the largo 
have a grave dignified beauty that is most moving. One is 
reminded of some words of von Hiigel that well fit this interpreta- 
tion: ‘‘ surround all your actions with a circle of non-hurry.”’ 
The excellent accompanist and recording complete the utter 
satisfaction of this disc, which I most warmly commend to all 


and sundry. A.R. 
Henri Temianka, with piano: Siciliana (Bach); Cradle 
Song and Moto perpetuo (Frank Bridge). Parlophone, 


E11445 (12 in., 4s.). 

I remember being pleased with the first record by this artist 
that I heard. His tone is not massive, but pure, equable, without 
frills or scratch: an excellent elevation of spirit, too, for Bach or 
for the Bridge fiddle-song, a pretty bit of polished syncopation. 
(The composer, on this label, has an “‘ s ” tacked on to his name.) 
One moto perpetuo is much like another. This one, at Mr. 
Temianka’s delightful impulse, flashes past like a brilliant insect. 
The tone-quality is worth hearing, in a recording which could 
not be more smoothly serviceable. Only the piano sounds a 
trifle dim, but this seems to be because the player is effacing 
himself: no real fault, as it happens, in these pieces. W.R.A. 


Lili Kraus (piano) and Simon Goldberg (violin): Sonata 
No. 9, in A Major, Op. 47, “ Kreutzer” (Beethoven). 
Parlophone R20478-81 (four 12 in., 24s.). 


For one reason and another I must confess to having been very 
remiss over second reviews. As there are no less than (with this 
one) five recordings of the “ Kreutzer ” sonata on the catalogues. 
I propose (God help me !) to compare them all next month and 
to try and indicate which is the best interpretation. So the 
forgiveness of my readers will be earned ! 

The most obvious thing about this latest recording is that the 
artists play the sonata rather as a chamber music rather than a 
concert hall work. That view colours their whole interpretation. 
The effect is that the first and last movements lack brilliance and 
are somewhat reduced in size: the last movement, indeed, sounds 
rather dull. The compensating factors are a rare depth and 
intimacy in all the lyrical passages, and particularly in the slow 
variations, and a classical moulding of phrases. Moreover the 
ornamentation, never rattled off, or mechanical, is made rarely 
significant. These players have the power of suddenly exposing 
perhaps unsuspected depths in the music—a good example of 
this occurs at the end of the first movement. 

Simon Goldberg’s tone, as we know, is on the small side but he 
draws a beautiful melodic line and has plenty of variety within 
his range of tone. Miss Kraus plays her part with an unrivalled 
perfection of artistry, and exercises great tact where there is 
danger of over-powering her partner. Perhaps one feels sorry, 
here and there, that she has to hold herself in, but hers is a truly 
superb performance. 

There is no exaggeration, needless to say, in the sforzandi of the 
andante on the part of either player and I much liked the delicacy 
of Goldberg’s playing in the fourth variation: but these varia- 
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tions are played, as I have said, with an unusual and welcome 
depth of expression. The artists seem determined not to indulge 
in any display of virtuosity. 

I must leave further consideration of this most interesting 
performance to the second review and conclude by saying that 
the piano tone is well up to the best of Miss Kraus’ records, the 
balance excellent, and the violin, even at its softest, most faithfully 
and clearly recorded. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Lauri-Volpi (tenor): O Paradiso (L’Africana): (Meyer- 
beer) and Un di all’azzurro spazio (Improviso) (Andrea 
Chenier: Giordano) with members of La Scala Orchestra, 
Milan (Franco Ghione). H.M.V. DB2263 (12 in., 6s.). 

Here is some magnificent tenor singing: a record which amply 
sustains Lauri Volpi’s great reputation. Sometimes he has been 
inclined “to rejoice like a giant in his strength ”’ without due 
regard either to artistic propriety or to the limitations of the human 
ear drum: but no such charge can be brought against him in 
this recording. 

Indeed, since Caruso’s unforgettable singing of O Paradiso I 
have heard nothing so good as Lauri Volpi’s performance. His 
sensuous moulding of the first lovely phrase is exquisite, but he is 
admirable at every point and so is the recording of the charmingly 
devised accompaniment. This recording and other existing ones— 
notably Bjérling’s—will be “ second reviewed ”’ next month. 

Giordano’s music is for the most part ersatz, substitute Puccini— 
though I do not forget the many able things in his neglected opera 
** Siberia,” particularly an exquisite tenor solo—but he gives 
his singers excellent opportunities and excels in the arioso type of 
writing. Lauri Volpi sings this not very inspired improviso with 
intense conviction and dramatic power. Only after he has 
finished does one realise that the music itself has made no 
impression at all. What has made an impression is the beauty of 
his voice and diction and a passionate sincerity. This last quality 
is what makes Italian singing, even when poor in itself, so heart 
warming and attractive. When it is allied to a great voice the 
effect is irresistible. 

The recording is very good. 


*Nancy Evans (contralto) and Sir Thomas Beecham (piano) : 
(a) Willow Song (“ Otello”): (b) O Mistress Mine 
(Shakespeare—A. W. Beecham) and Outward Bound 
(Sir Henry Newbolt—A. W. Beecham). H.M.V. C3165 
(12 in., 4s. 

I will frankly confess that I thought at first this recoré was a 
pious tribute to a man to whom music owes so much. That was 
on reading the labels only. The record heard it became clear 
not only that the recording is very good, the accompanying and 
singing admirable, but that two out of the three songs were 
remarkably excellent productions. I am sick to death of songs 
with angular and broken-phrased voice parts, of songs whose 
piano parts seem entirely diverced from the voice parts, and 
rumble and grunt and splurge in the manner of an interior 
disturbance. In other words I incline strongly to songs written 
in the idiom that has served all the great song writers so well. 
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This is the idiom used by A. W. Beecham, who is the son of Sir 
Thomas and the composer of an opera based on “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice.” 

Of the two Shakespeare songs ‘‘ O Mistress Mine ” has a rather 
fussy accompaniment, and a suspicion of archness lies over the 
song: it just misses complete conviction. The neo-modal ** Willow 
Song” is, however, completely successful, being simple * and 
moving. 

‘* Outward Bound ”’ is a very fine song indeed. The composer 
shows his ability to construct a long melodic line in a slow moving 
song, to fuse entirely words, melody, and piano part and to use 
considerable harmonic subtlety (e.g. at “ the lonely hearts that 
roam”). Undoubtedly “‘ Outward Bound ” is a most moving 
song. 

Miss Evans has advanced enormously in her art. Her musician- 
ship was always in evidence, but she has now got rid of distorted 
vowel sounds and hooting, and treats her “‘ ee’s”’ and “ ay’s”’ 
with respect. Her voice has a most beautiful quality and she can 
sing softly without deterioration of tone. In addition to these 
virtues she obviously feels what she is singing—the thing I have 
praised elsewhere in Italian singing. If Miss Evans can improve 
her diction—for not all her words are clear—she ought to become 
a lieder singer of the first order, and a first rate recording artist 
too: for her personality comes over on to the wax. 

There seems no end to the gifts of Sir Thomas Beecham. I 
feel sure he will soon be bursting into song! He shows himself 
a most sensitive accompanist and adds not a little to the success 
of this recording. 

Serious songs, we are told, do not sell very well in these days 
but I hope this review will make those people who usually ignore 
them hear this record. It has given me, at any rate, rare pleasure. 


Herbert Janssen (baritone), Gerald Moore (piano): Wie 
bist du, meine KGnigin ? Op. 32, No. 9 and (a) Nicht 
mehr zu dir zu gehen, Op. 32, No. 2: (+) Minnelied, 
Op. 71, No. 5 (Brahms). H.M.V., DB3941 (12 in., 6s.). 

This record contains three great Brahms’ songs, two well 
known but almost absent now from the catalogues and one 
Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen not, I think, before recorded. Colles 
says of this composition: “it is a song in which the melody grows 
unerringly out of the implications and accents of the poem. 
It can be cited as that rare thing, the perfect song from the 
constructional point of view. The broken melody not only serves 
to accentuate the words “‘ Beschloss ich und beschwor ich,’ but gives 
the sense of the impotence of the resisting lover’s resolution. 
Moreover it is a case in which the accustomed ternary form 
. . . has a special appropriateness. No matter how he protests, 
the lover is brought back to his allegiance.” 

The other two love songs, the calm serene melody of Wie bist 
du meine Kénigin and the impassioned melody of Minnelied, apart 
from their intrinsic beauty, act as excellent foils to the centre 

iece. | 

4 All these songs are most beautifully sung by janssen and 

finely accompanied by our own Gerald Moore. Janssen’s rich 

tone, phrasing, and evident sincerity of purpose give the maximum 
of pleasure. Balance and recording are excellent. 


Jeanette Macdonald (soprano) with orchestra: Je veux vivre 
dans ce réve (waltz song) from * Romeo et Juliette ” 
(Gounod) and Depuis le jour from “ Louise” (Char- 
pentier). H.M.V. DB3940 (12 in., 6s.). 

It was said of Queen Elizabeth that she played the virginals 
well, for a queen. Of Miss Macdonald it may be said that she 
sings operatic arias exceedingly well, for a film star. Her voice 
in point of clarity, purity and intonation, her breath control, 
diction, and assurance are such that no operatic artist would be 
ashamed to own. What she lacks almost entirely are a sense of 
style and interpretative ability. The bright tones (one can almost 
see the famous smile) are turned on till the bath is full and then 
turned off. There is almost no attempt at shading and moulding. 
Melba would have expressed herself vigorously about the clean 
but graceless coloratura in the Gounod—some readers will 
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remember the enchanting delicacy of the great singer’s perform- 
ance of this aria—and there is none of Edvina’s sensuous handling 
of the aria from “ Louise.” The score 1s marked double piano 
on those high “‘ g’s ” (“ baiser ’—‘‘ d’amour”’) and the high “* b” 
natural is also so marked in tts first bar. Miss Macdonald hits the 
‘“‘b” plum in the middle, rings the bell, and gets her penny 
back: smuling brightly all the while. And her “et je tremble 
delicieusement’’ is about as convincing as if a Chivers’ jelly 
burst into song. Surely this capable artist can feel words more 
than this ? Six months or a year under a great teacher of the 
calibre of Jean de Reszke—if such a one exists—might do wonders 
for her. 

In spite of coarse, insensitive accompaniments and very forward 
recording—-which will not trouble radio gramophones—this 
disc will give much pleasure to Miss Macdonald’s admirers: 
and hope to the discerning. 


Finlandia Male Voice Choir. (a2) Venematka (Sea Journey) 
(Sibelius): (6) Venelaulu (Boat Ballad) (Palmgren) ; and 
(a) Taivas on sininenja valkounen (The sky is blue and 
white) (arr. Kajanus): (5) Terve Suomenimaa (Hail my 
Finland). Parlophone E11444 (12 in., 4s.). 
Vigour rather than beauty is the outstanding quality of these 
a capella part songs and of their recording. The ‘‘ Boat Ballad ”’ is 
the most effective: but the folk songs on Part 2 are the most 
immediately attractive, particularly Kajanus’ arrangement of 
‘The sky is blue and white,” a solo with choral accompani- 
ment. 
There is some reverberation in the recording of this energetic 
and finely rhythmic singing but not enough to worry about. This 
record should be heard : it is instinct with the love of the sea and 


the fatherland. A.R. 





The Beggar’s Opera records did not arrive before going to 
press but they will be reviewed in our next issue. H.M.V. 
C3159-64 (six 12 in. records, 24s.). Album 2s. 6d. extra. 


+f 


SONGS 


Readers may remember that a few months ago I expressed the 
hope that Trefor Jones would record a song about a trapese 
artist. He has now done so—or rather as much of it as will fit 
on to one side of a ten inch record. Teresa of the High Trapese is 
a work of art. The composer is B. C. Hilliam, that remarkable 
man who is the “ Flotsam ” of Flotsam and Jetsam, and whose 
new novel is just published. The lyrical passages of this song are 
recorded in full, but the dramatic recitative is spoken by Will 
Kings, and the wonderful line beginning “ But in the privacy 
of digs . . .” is missing. The composer is at the piano. It is not 
often that I make an appeal to readers, but I am now confidently 
asking everyone who reads this column to hear this record. I 
know they will like it, and those who know the song will I am 
sure badger Mr. Jones until he completes his task. Ladies of 
Leamington, also by Mr. Hilliam, is on the reverse. (Columbia 
DB. 1910, 3s.) ; 

After his excursions up the Mississippi and through monastery 
gardens, Oscar Natzke challenges those who believe in English 
song with a recording of Warlock’s best known song, Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy. This is magnificently done, and an invigorating 
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performance of Huhn’s Invictus makes one think of Norman 
Allin’s classic record, and that is high praise. (Parlo, R.2737 
3s.). Mr. Natzke has also recorded Katie Moss’s The Floral 
Dance (a note on the composer would be helpful), and despite 
the limit of ten inches, this is not unduly hurried. The backing 
is For England, a fine song by Alan Murray, our most successful 
song-writer. A life-long soldier, Major Murray has maintained 
a vogue for competent ballads, despite all the head-shaking of 
publishers. (Parlo. R.2734, 3s.). ‘Two more of his songs are on 
H.M.V. B.go040, sung by Webster Booth with an orchestra 
conducted by Charles Prentice. These are Love is my Song 
and The Lavender Lass. Nelson Eddy, lately over to Columbia, 
now comes on to the dark-blue label with his songs from the 
film version of * Balalaika,’”’ to which numerous authors and 
composers contribute. The Magic of Your Love has a pleasant 
refrain, while Ride, Cossack, Ride is terrific, and the recording is 
kinder to the singer than heretofore (DB.1911). At the Balalaika 
is of course the song we remember best. This is on DB.1912, 
backed by the Chaliapine-Koeneman arrangement of The Volga 
Boat Song, in which Mr. Eddy achieves a praiseworthy Russian 
colour. Anyone wanting a ten-inch Volga might do worse than 
try this. 3s. each. The orchestra throughout is directed by 
Nathaniel Finston, and I leave you to sort out the writers on 
the labels. 


Since the war we have heard a good deal of Sidney Burchall, 
and he too has chosen a song by Alan Murray. Phantom Fleets, 
which we had the other month from Dennis Noble is on Decca 
F.7432 (2s.), backed by Leslie Coward’s Wandering the King’s 
Highway. Mr. Burchall could fill Peter Dawson’s place very well, 
and I hope we shall hear more of him on records. Richard 
Tauber tries his hand at two current hits on Parlophone 
RO.20483 (4s.), but seems none too happy with Over the Rainbow 
(Arlen) and Faithful Forever (Rainger), respectively from the 
cartoon films “ The Wizard of Oz” and “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
And the same applies to Tino Rossi, who returns with Lohr’s 
Little Grey Home in the West and Haydn Wood’s Roses of Picardy 
on Columbia DB.1913 (3s.). Paul Robeson has chosen two old- 
timers in Thora (Adams) and Sylvia (Speaks) on H.M.V. B.go037, 
while Delia Murphy brings together a couple of traditional Irish 
songs on Regal MR3274 (1s. 6d.)—Three Lovely Lassies and The 
Spinning Wheel. R.W. 






bg 
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BAND 

In Columbia DB1915 The Grenadier Guards Band is at 
the very top of its form. Under the Double Eagle and Washington 
Post are two grand old marches and are played with that mixture 
of crispness and suavity of tone which only the Grenadiers at 
their best can produce. This record will rank as one of the very 
best of the year. 

Another record by The Grenadier Guards Band (Columbia 
DB1g09) contains H.M. Queen Elizabeth's March and Marching 
March. The former is a brisk and lively march with plenty of 
variety in it to give it interest, but the latter is a bit fussy and lacks 
a good swinging tune, without which no march can be con- 
sidered first class. Again the playing is of the highest possible 
quality and the recording is excellent. 

For their latest record (H.M.V. Bg041) The Royal Marines 
Band (Plymouth Division) plays two quick marches—7/c 
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Standard of St. George by K. J. Alford, the pseudonym of Major 
Ricketts, the band’s conductor, and Royal Review by Bassett- 
Silver. The former is not as well known as some of Alford’s 
marches but is in his best vein none the less, and the latter is as 
brisk and cheerful as could be desired. The band is in excellent 
fettle as usual and the recording 1s first rate. 


The Welsh Guards Band seem to have been transferred to 
the His Master’s Voice label, and on BD5586 we have the first 
recording of the band’s Dance Section. I received this record at a 
time when I had recently damaged an eye, and in consequence 
it was not easy to read the label, and all I could see was the name 
of the band, which is in large type. At first I thought there had 
been a mislabelling, for I could distinguish strings and piano and 
something suspiciously like a cinema organ, but when I got a 
magnifying glass and saw the words “* Dance Section ”’ in smaller 
type the mystery was explained. The titles are They Would Wind 
him up and he Would Whistle and Half an Hour of Heaven and they 
are both good numbers, the former particularly so, and I hope 
that I shall not be thought to be rude if I say that I like the Dance 
Section of this band even better than the normal Military Band 
as recorded. 


The latest record from The Irish Guards’ Band is Regal Zono. 
MR3255, containing Fighting Strength and Sarafand marches. The 
latter is a bit of a pot boiler but the former is brisk and alert, with 
a very pleasantly melodious middle section. 


The American Legion Band of Hollywood play The 
Soldiers’ Chorus from ‘* Faust” and The Anvil Chorus from “* II 
Trovatore * on Rex 9637. I cannot enthuse over this record 
because the recording has a flat, dead quality and lacks a stereo- 
scopic effect or perspective. The playing is good but not very 
inspired. I have heard better records from this band. 


Regal Zono. MR 3254 contains Sousa on Parade and Three 
Marches, Madelon, It’s a Long Way to Tipperary and Colonel Bogey, 
played by Foden’s Motor Works Band, and frankly 
it is the poorest record from them I have ever heard. The 
instrumentation of the latter is unbelievably thin, while the former 
is merely a few “ purple patches *’ from some of Sousa’s marches 
linked together without much regard to natural progression. The 
band itself seems to feel this and it displays a complete lack of 
enthusiasm in its performances on this occasion, which is very 
unlike this great band. 


Finally, there is an excellent record from The Black Dyke 
Mills Band (H.M.V., BD835) containing two old favourite 
waltzes—The Dollar Princess and Over the Waves. The legato is 


unbelievably smooth and the tone is gloriously rich. A first class — 


record of its kind. 
W.A.C. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Catalogue of Mood Music. Second edition. H.M.V., 1s. 


A second edition of this useful catalogue—devised for producers 
of plays, pageants, films and for special occasions—has been called 
for and contains an extended Introduciion by Compton 
Mackenzie. Some fifteen hundred additional records are included : 
and to moods for drama are added moods for occasions such as a 
mannequin parade, a skating rink, and a factory at work. I do 
not, however, observe a section of records for cows, who are said 
to be highly susceptible to music. With this catalogue in the 
hands of the persons concerned you can be christened, married, 
and buried to suitable music. You can make the life of a tiresome 
neighbour unendurable with a blitzkreig from the ‘“ Effects 
Section ’’: but you can only make love, it seems, to “‘ Pretty- 
pretty’ or “Sentimental” (very) music and say goodbye 
to ‘‘ Sweetly—Sad.”’ 


The awful and misleading word ‘‘ Heavy,” applied to all 
serious music, should be deleted from the next edition of this. 
catalogue. Seeing it I became “ Stormy—Wild—Tempestuous.”” 
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BRUNSWICK 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

*Call It Anything (It Wasn't Love) 
(Fisher) (v by Henry Wells) 
(38918) (Oct. 29th, 1934) 

**** Dream of You (Oliver, Lunceford, 
Moran) (v by Sy Oliver) (38915) 
(Oct. 29th, 1934) 
(Brunswick 02948—3s.) 


Lunceford (alio) with Willie Smith, 
Earl Carruthers (alios); Joe Thomas 
(ten) ; Eddie Tompkins, Sy Oliver, Paul 
Webster* (ipis); Henry Wells, Russell 
Boles (irmbs); Edwin Wilcox (/); Al 
Norris (zg); Moses Allen ()); James 
Crawford (ds). 

* Delannay’s “‘ Hot Discography ”’ gives 
Tommy Stevenson in place of Webster. 
Webster is, however, given by the studio in 
America. 


Call It Anything is just a simple little song 
with nothing much to be said for or against 
it. Nevertheless the reed section, which has 
always been one of the outstanding features 
of the Lunceford band, had plenty of 
opportunities, culminating in the elegant 
scoring in the last chorus, to make something 
of the number. 

But for some inexplicable reason the 
saxes choose to wallow in a saccharineness 
which would hardly have disgraced Guy 
Lombardo ; and as there has to be added to 
that a sentimental.vocal chorus which will 
make most enthusiasts tear their hair, the 
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side can hardly be described as unusually 
attractive. 

But Dream of You belongs to another 
world. Though superficially the same 
simple, subdued music, it is played not only 
with a style, rhythmically, against which 
nothing can be said, but has a grace of its 
own. After a delightful little introduction 
Sy Oliver takes a solo which is none the less 
charming for the way it is accompanied by 
the reeds and rhythm, and then for the 
middle eight bars of the chorus a really 
lovely trombone takes over. A short but 
tasteful and effective modulation leads into 
Sy Oliver’s own intriguing vocal, again 
well accompanied, and then the record 
finishes with a chorus in which the same 
beautiful trombone is heard again before 
the trumpet, behind which is some very nice 
harmony, comes in to end one of the most 
pleasing little pieces of subdued music this 
month’s releases have given us. 

Reproduction: Good except for slightly 
excessive surface. 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 
(Am.N.) 
**** Big Fim Blues (Williams, Lawson) 
(66880) (Nov. 15th, 1939) 
*** Dunkin? a Dougnut (Williams) (64781) 
(Dec. 5th, 1938) 
(Brunswick 02936—33. ) 
64781—Kirk directing Buddy Miller, 
John Williams (alios); Dick Wilson, 
John Harrington (ens) ; Harry Lawson, 
Earl Thompson, Clarence Trice (épis) ; 
Henry Wells, Theodore Donnelly (i7mbs) ; 
Mary Lou Williams (/); Theodore 
Brinson (g); Booker Collins ()) ; 
Ben Thigpen (ds). 
66880—Probably as above, except Floyd 
Smith (¢) replaces Brinson ; Fred Robin- 
son (trmb) replaces Henry Wells. 





Either this band is getting careless or 
I’m getting harder to please as the years go 
by. There was a time when for me these 
lads of Andy Kirk’s could do hardly any- 
thing wrong. Now it seems I have to 
indict them for pretty poor balance among 
the reeds and a brass team that is at times 
pretty ragged. 

Nevertheless many will overlook these 
faults to a great extent for the understanding 


the band shows and the genuine sense of 


easy rhythm there is in its playing. 
The remark about understanding applies 








particularly to Big Jim Blues. Floyd Smith’s 
guitar, heard in the intro and first chorus, 
and the later work by a swell trombone, 
give this side a character and fascination 
which are amply sustained in the rest of the 
performance, even though the reeds and 
trumpets are at times mainly conspicuous 
for the way they don’t work together. 

Nor is Dunkin’ a Doughnut without its. 
attractions. If anything the band swings 
even more naturally and easily, and there 
are good moments by those two fine soloists, 
Mae Witliams and Lester Young. 

In fact whatever inadequacies of musician- 
ship there may be in the team work, the disc 
is well worth getting for the way both sides. 
reflect the better spirit of jazz. 

Reproduction: Good except for rather 
excessive surface hiss. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Now Will You Be Good (Jentes, Pease, 
Terker) (v by James Rushing) 
(63288) (Feb. 16th, 1938) 

*** Sing For Your Supper (Film: *“‘ Up and 
Doing’) (Rodgers, Hart) (v by 
Helen Hume) (64852) (Jan. 5th, 
1939) 
(Brunswick 02940—33.) 


63288—Basie (pf) with Earl Warren,. 
Ronald Washington (alios); Lester 
Young, Herschel Evans (fens); Ed. 
Lewis, Bobby Hicks, Buck Clayton 
(ipts); Geo. Hunt, Dan Minor, Ed. 
Durham (irmbs); Fred Green (gz) ; 
Waller Paige (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

64852—Basie with reeds as above, 
trumpets as above plus Lester Collins. 
Dickie Wells, Benny Morton, Dan 
Minor (irmbs) ; rhythm section as above. 


With the band using a couple of averagely 
good commercial numbers as a means to 
its own ends you will, I feel, like this disc. 

In Now Will You there’s a good enough 
trumpet solo as a dash of individuality in the 
concerted swing which no one knows better’ 
than Basie how to give, and James Rushing’s 
vocal is in his best style. 

The vocal in Sing For Your Supper isn't 
so hot, but apart from that the side is good 
enough typical Basie, reaching its climax at 
the end when the trombone, after a short 
but effective solo, joins in riffing with the 
rest of the ensemble. 

Reproduction: Good, except fer rather 
excessive surface. 
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Ella Fitzgerald and Her Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

*** Billy (Kendis, Paley, Goodwin) (v) 

(66135) (Aug. 18th, 1939) 

*Please Tell Me the Truth (Fitzgerald, 
Sampson) (v) (66136) (Aug. 18th, 
1939) 

(Brunswick 02909—33. ) 

**I’m Not Complainin’ (Sampson, Still- 
man) (v) (66137) (Aug. 18th, 1939) 

*My Last Good-bye (Howard) (v) 
(66134) (Aug. 18th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02942—33s.) 

Although My Last Good-bye is perhaps the 
better, both it and Please Tell Me can be 
disposed of as just sentimental tunes sung 
in a manner which is not much credit to 
Ella even if it fits the songs. 

I’m Not Complainin’ is rather better. The 
sentiment isn’t piled on so thick!v and the 
band plays neatly and easily. 

Billy, however, really does get us back to 
something like Ella’s true form. The song is 
the one you all know which runs “*. . . and 
when I sleep I dream of Billy.”’ After the 
current She Had To Go and Lose It At the 
Astor and the more recent sequel, She Meant 
to Keep It for the Wedding Day, which are 
the crazes of the moment in the West End 
cabarets and bottle parties, Bil/y’s Edwardian 
risqueness is comparatively tame, but the 
song seems to have worked out well enough 
as jazz, and Ella puts it over with almost 
her best style and verve. Also, thanks 
partly to a good arrangement, the band 
plays up to the form it showed in the good 
old days when it had the reputation of being 
about the best coloured band the Harlem 
dance halls could produce. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rather 
excessive surface. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

** Fine And Dandy (Swift, James) (v by 
Woody Herman) (66530) (Sept. 
r1th, 1939) 

**Pyt That Down In Writing (Warren, 
Dubin) (v by Mary Ann McCall) 
(66531) (Sept. rith, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02945—3s.) 


Although the Dorsey Brothers’ record 
issued on Parlophone R993 about ten years 
ago gave Fine and Dandy some standing as a 
minor jazz classic, both it and the coupling 
are “‘ commercial ’’ melody numbers. 

However, thanks to good, if conventional, 
arrangements, and the standard of playing 
for which this band has long been recog- 
nised, Mr. Herman and his boys give the 
titles their attractions as jazz. Although the 
vocal is nothing to write home about, the 
teams phrase nicely in Put That Down and 
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there are quite presentable solos by Her- 
man’s clarinet and the trumpet. 

Fine and Dandy seems rather unnecessarily 
fast, but is not without its better aspects, 
notably in an efficient commercial-swing 
arrangement. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface 
again. 


COLUMBIA 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Honeysuckle Rose (Andy Razaf, ‘‘Fats”’ 
Waller) (WCO26290) (Dec. 5th, 


1939) 

**** Spring Song (from New York Musical 
Production ““Swingin’ The Dream’’) 
Mendelssohn, adapted Goodman, 
Van Heusen) (LA1962) (Nov. roth, 
1939) 


939 
(Columbia DB5079—33.) 


26290—Goodman (c/) with “ Toots ” 
Mondello, “ Buff’? Estes, Cl. Bessey, 
Jerry Jerome (reeds): “Ziggy ’” Elman, 
Johnny Martel, “ Corky” Cornelius 
(this); Vernon Brown, “ Red” Bailard 
(trmbs); Fletcher Henderson  (f/); 
Charles Christian (zg): Artie Bern- 
stein (+) ; Nick Fattoll (ds). 

1962—As above except Arnold Cov- 
arrubias (g) in place of Christian ; add 
Bruce Squires (irmb). 


The last personnel I was able to give for 
Benny Goodman was in respect of his 
session in April, 1939, at which he recorded 
Rose of Washington Square, The Lady’s In 
Love With You, etc. (See THE GRAMOPHONE 
for July and August, 1939.) 

Since then, as you will see, the line-up 
of the band has been almost entirely changed. 
Of the sixteen names, only five are the 
same—Jerry Jerome, Elman, the two 
trombones, Ballard and Vernon Brown, and 
of course Goodman himself. 

What the nett result of all this is going to 
be as regard soloists it is difficult to say, for 
apart from Goodman no one, except 
guitarist Christian, has a solo in either of 
these new records. 

But as regards the ensemble it is further 
reaching than one might have expected. I 
had thought that the modern big American 
white band, as instanced by Shaw, Good- 
man, Miller and Co., had reached a stage 
of sheer technical virtuosity which could 
not be improved upon. But apparently it is 
not so. This new band of Benny’s has even 
more finish and plays with even more élan, 
and if this has less effect on the general 
character of its records than one might have 
anticipated, it is because the orchestrations 
are both by Fletcher Henderson, with whose 
general methods we are all’ thoroughly 
familiar. Henderson has kept very much to 
his own well recognised lines—so much so 
as to use for the last chorus of Honeysuckle 
Rose the riffs which I well remember having 
heard in some other record of the tune, 
though for the moment I can’t call to 
mind which. (Any offers ?) 

And, except to say that Christian’s 
single-string electric-guitar solo in Honey- 
suckle is an outstanding piece of work, that 
about covers both records as far as perform- 
ance and orchestration go. 

There is, however, what the band plays 
as well as the way it plays it. Honeysuckle 
Rose you know all about of course. But a 
swing version of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, 
inspired by the fact that the number was 
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used in the Broadway jazz version of 
Shakespeare’s ** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” is a new one on me, even in these 
days of jazzed classics. 

Well it’s the same old story. Any tune, 
from God save the King to a Chopin 
Nocturne, can be transcribed into the jazz 
idiom, and how successful the _ result 
is generally depends more on the ingenuity 
of the arranger than the tune. 

Fletcher Henderson has made a good 
enough job of his score, but how far he has 
been able to prevent anyone from feeling 
that, because of the associations they bring 
to memory, there is something rather 
vulgar and irreverent in playing these 
tricks with classics, must depend on the 
tastes of the individual listener. 

Reproduction: ‘Tendency to over-record- 
ing. Otherwise good. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Mexican Swing (Strand, Lee) (v) 
(Bo3776) (May, 1938) 
*** Satchel Mouth Swing (Armstrong, 
Williams) (v) (DLA1132) (Jan. 
12th, 1938) 
(Decca F7428—2s.) 


Armstrong (/p/, vocalist) with :— 

In 1132—Pete Clark, Charles Holmes 
(altos) ; Albert Nicholas, Bing Madison 
(tens) ; Shelton Hemphill, Louis Bacon, 
Henry “Red” Allen (ipis) ; Wilbur de 
Paris, Geo. Washington, J. C. Higgin- 
botham (i/rmbs); Luis Russell (f) ; 
Lee Blair (2) ; Geo. “Pop” Foster (4) : 
Paul Barbarin (ds). 

In 63776 — Holmes, Rupert Cole 
(altos) ; Madison (ten) ; Hemphill (¢p/) : 
Higginbotham (frmb) ; rhythm as above. 


A vocal chorus into which Louis has 
managed to infuse his effervescent per- 
sonality, Charlie Holme’s swell alto, and at 
the end some grand trumpet by Louis are 
the compensations for a tune which is just 
ordinary and a performance by a band 
which never quite seems to know whether 
it should be playing rhumba or fox-trot 
rhythm. 

With that yes and no disposal of Mexican 
Swing, we come to Satchel Mouth Swing. 

The tune may not be all its title promises, 
but it’s better—more up Louis’ street. The 
parts by the band are none the better 
because there are more of them, but 
Louis’ trumpet and singing are again good 
and the side gives an even better opportunity 
to enjoy Charlie Holmes. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface. 


Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 

**7It Was A Lover and His Lass (Arthur 
Young, Wm. Shakespeare)  (v) 
(Cg1714) (April 2oth, 1939) 

** Oh! Mistress Mine (Young, Shake- 
speare) (v) (Cg1715) (April 2oth, 


1939) 
(Decca F7426—2s.) 

** Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 
(Young, Shakespeare) (v) (Cg1713) 
(April 2oth, 1939) 

** Sich No More, Ladies (Young, Shake- 
speare) (v) (Cg1716) (April 2oth, 
1939) 

(Decca F7427—2s.) 
Irving Fazola (cl); Eddie Miller 
(ten); Bill Butterfield (pt); Warren 
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Smith (irmh); Bob Zurke (/); Hilton 
“Nappy ” Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart 
(6) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). Vocalist: Marion 
Mann 


And here, by coincidence, we have some 
more instances of jazzed classics, but rather 
different as regards material. 

This time it is four of Shakespeare’s 
songs, set to music by our own Arthur 
Young, who is now directing his dance 
band at Hatchetts in Piccadilly. 

Whether when he set this poetry to music 
Arthur Young had jazz in mind I do not 
know. Probably not since the music has a 
typically old English flavour. 

But the songs turn up here as jazz, so 
we must look upon them from that aspect. 

Generally speaking the Bob Cats play 
in their usual elegant manner, but they 
become a rather secondary consideration 
because most of all of the sides is taken up 
by the singing of Marion Mann—so much so, 
in fact, that all the Cats get to themselves 
in Blow, Blow is just the introduction. 

Still Fazola and Bose are featured in 
It Was A Lover, Eddie Miller and Bose in 
Oh! Mistress, and Fazola, Smith and 
Z.urke in Sizh No More, so I expect these will 
go fairly with those of you who can free 
yourselves from the rather uncomfortable 
feeling I have that after all this isn’t quite 
the right sort of thing to use for jazz. 
After all Shakespeare belongs to a rather 
different world, don’t you think ? 

Reproduction: Very fair, except for 
tendency to excessive surface. 


H.M.V. 


Muggsy Spanier and His Ragtime Band 
(Am. ) 

**** At the Jazz Band Ball (La Rocca, 

Shields) (OA043375) (Nov. roth, 


I 

eeesLivcn Stable Blues (Barnyard Blues) 
(Alcide Nunez, Ray Lopez) (OA 
043378) (Nov. roth, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg9042—3s.) 

Spanier (/fi) with Rod Cless (cl) ; 
Bernie Billings (/en); Geo. Brunies 
(trmb) ; Joe Bushkin (p) ; Bob Casey ()) ; 
Don Carter (ds). 


Last month I said this band of Muggsy’s 
began where the old Original Dixieland 
Band left off, but what I forgot to add was 
where Muggsy and his henchmen left off. 

Well, if you can imagine the Dixieland 
band retaining all its novelty and flair for 
collective improvisation, and playing with 
the style and musicianship which are the 
products of to-day, you will get a very good 
idea. 

As there is a paper shortage on I must, in 
the name of patriotism, ask you to refer ‘for 
any further criticism of this irresistible 
bunch to last month’s GRAMOPHONE. But 
it will certainly not be any waste of space 
to add that there are fine solos by Cless, 
Bushkin, Casey and Muggsy in Jazz Band 
Ball and by Billings in Livery Stable, not to 
mention Muggsy’s grand trumpet lead in 
both of the sides. 

Reproduction: Very good if it weren’t for 
the tendency to over-record. 

P.S.—H.M.V. have a side which beats 
anything they have yet put out by this 
band.—Eccentric. Can we have it please, 
Mr. Moody ? 
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Red Nichols and His Orchestra (Am.) 

** Poor Butterfly (J. L. Golden, Ray 

Hubbell) (v by ensemble) (OA 
042772) (Oct. 2nd, 1939) 

** Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody (A) (Berlin) 
(OA042773) (Oct. 2nd, 1939) 
(H.M.V. B9038—3s.) 

Nichols (ip) with Con Humphrey, 
Bob Jones, Wm. Shepard (reeds) ; Don 
Stevens, Douglas Wood (pis) ; Morton 
Cray, Slim Wilbur (irmbs); Wm. 
Maxted (/); Mike Brayn (g); Frank 
Ray (+); Harry Yeager (ds). 


Whether you are going to like Poor 
Butterfly depends on whether you prefer a 
record which retains the melodic charm of 
this lovely melody with its affecting lyric, 
or one which uses it for stunts. 

This Nichols version is in the main a 
stunt. It opens and ends with the band 
chanting in unison something about a dead 
butterfly and in the middle goes in for a 
piano solo which may be good boogie- 
woogie, but is anything but in keeping with 
the atmosphere of the number. 

Still the side and the coupling at least 
not only have an original flavour, but show 
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the band as being a better proposition than 
its first records issued in March led me to 
believe. A feature of its presentable 
musicianship is its attack, even if it does 
tend to clip in staccato passages. 

Nichols takes a chorus in Butterfly which 
shows that he has not only maintained his 
admirable technique, but has kept his style 
up-to-date. In fact his solo is perhaps the 
real high-spot of the side. 

Reproduction: Good, except for tendency 
to over-record. 


PARLOPHO NE 


Teddy Wilson Quartet (Am. Mixed) 
***** Blue Mood—Pts. I and II (Trad.) 
(LA1429, LA1430) 
(Parlophone R2741—3s.) 


Wilson (/) with Harry James (iff) ; 
“ Red ” Norvo (xy/) ; J. Simmons (). 

Originally issued in Volume II of the 
Decca Jam Album, under catalogue No. 
Jj.10, and withdrawn when E.M.I. took 
over the American Brunswick concession 
from Decca, this re-issue gives you all 
another chance to hear one of the most 
beautiful recordings of the blues ever put 
on the wax. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the music 
these immaculate musicians have conceived 
and the sheer virtuosity with which they 
play it enable this recording to take its 
place among music of any sort. 

To hear Harry James here is to meet a 
Harry James whose existence even those 
who knew his work best will not have 
suspected. But even so he is I think eclipsed 
by Wilson and Norvo. What they play and 
the way they play are things almost out of 
this world—at least that is what all who 
love and understand the blues will, I feel 
sure, feel about it. 

Reproduction: Very good, except for slight 
surface. 
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Jack Teagarden and His Orch. (Am) 
*** Muddy River Blues (Yaw) (v by Jack 
Teagarden) (WCO26164) (Nov. 

6th, 1939) 
**** Wolverine Blues (Morton, J. Spikes, 
B. Spikes) (WCO26165) (Nov. 6th, 


1939) 
(Parlophone R2739—3s.) 

This is more like it. Parlophone are 
showing much more discretion in the 
selection of these Teagarden offerings. 

The slowish Muddy River has a grand 
trombone solo and vocal chorus by Mr. T., 
a very nice chorus by the clarinet, and all 
round the general character of the record is 
more in keeping with what one expects from 
Teagarden. 

Nevertheless I like better the faster 
Wolverine Blues. It develops and hangs to- 
gether better. The clarinet, this time play- 
ing in the high register, plays an even better 
solo, there is a good half chorus by solo 
guitar and the elegant Mr. T., with an 
excellent sense of showmanship, saves his 
swell contribution for a grand climax just 
before the coda. And to add to all this the 
band sounds altogether more convincing. 


Reproduction: Good (*). 


Barney Gilbraith and His Cocoanut 
Grove Quartet 
**** Between 18th and 19th On Chestnut Street 
(Rogers, Caborne) (v) (CE10389) 
(March 6th, 1940) 
***Cocoanut Shy (Conroy) (CEr10390) 
(March 6th, 1940) 
(Parlophone F1705—2s.) 


Gilbraith (accordion, p, vocalist) with 
Reg. Conroy (/, vibraphone); “ Hank” 
Hobson (4) ; Harry Landau (ds). 


I have had plenty of nice things to say 
about most of this outfit’s previous records, 
but I’ve got to find some even more eulo- 
gistic ones to say about these. 

It will not be difficult. 

Chestnut Street starts off by being a really 
good tune. I see it as a successor to Basin 
Street Blues. 

The minor blemish of singing boojie- 
woojie instead of boogie-woogie, does little to 
mar a vocal refrain by Gilbraith in which 
he shows up as a singer who has 
invented a crazy but intriguing style of his 
own. 

Good things happen, however, long before 
that. To the accompaniment of a 12-8 
rhythm as solid and convincing as anyone 
could wish, Gilbraith swings his accordion 
as apparently only he this side of the 
water can, and when they reach the last 
chorus the boys swing out together in a 
manner that would be no disgrace to the 
best anywhere. 

The same convincing sense of rhythm is 
also a feature of Cocoanut Shy, written for the 
band by Reg. Conroy, and in which he 
(Conroy) plays. good enough piano and 
even better vibraphone. 

But the high spots are again Mr. G.’s 
accordion. No matter whether he ts playing 
single-note solos, or using the instrument as a 
full brass or sax team, there is always the 
same sense of style in his playing, and the 
same’ flair for rhythmic extemporisation. 

It’s only when you hear people like 
Barney play it that vou realise the jazz 
possibilities of the despised accordion. 

And a final bouquet for the recording. It 
is excellent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Orchestral 


The correspondent who wrote recently in praise of Gung’, the 
Hungarian schoolmaster who wrote waltzes, will be glad to find 
that the Orchestra Mascotte has recorded the famous Amoret- 
tentanze together with Waldteufel’s Espana, both of course in 
abbreviated versions on Parlo F.1681. Moreover those who find 
the waltz rhythm irresistible will relish an album issued by Decca 
of ten waltzes played by Harry Horlick and his Orchestra. 
Don’t ask me why (Stolz), Two hearts in waltz time (Stolz), You will 
remember Vienna (Romberg), Huguette (Friml), My beautiful lady 
(Caryll), Will_you remember ? (Romberg), Song of love (Romberg), 
We will always be sweethearts (Straus) Your smiles, your tears (Rom- 
berg) and Lover (Rodgers) are on F.7258/62, played in strict time 
without embellishments. These are tunes with memories for 
most of us. Not long ago we had a record of The Turkish Patrol 
(Michaelis) by the International Novelty Orchestra, and here 
it is again presented by Victor Silvester’s Harmony Music on 
Parlo. F.1684. Tchaikosvky’s Valse des Fleursis, however, a 
failure. Tchaikovsky’s dance music cries out for the orchestra. 
We must hurry on to hear the Belgrave Salon Orchestra in 
two pieces by Myddleton—Down South and Phantom Brigade, 
popular light music that does not call for polish. A record that 
many will buy as a change. (Rex 9642). The Novelty Players 
are new to me. Hear them in Walkin’ Thru’ Mockin’ Bird Lane, 
the new hit due for an immense vogue, and You made me care, 
a sentimental song, on Regal MR.3270. There are two more 
recordings of Tristesse—by Jay Wilbur’s Serenaders on Rex. 
9756 and by Felix Mendelssohn’s Hawaiian Serenaders on 
Parlo. F. 1696. It just depends whether you like your strings 
plucked or stroked. Personally there are no strings on me so far 
as this particular concoction is concerned. Nevertheless you really 
ought to hear the Wilbur record just for the playing and also 
because the other side trots out Moonlight and Roses, that old 
favourite known to organists as an andantino by Lemare. The 
Mendelssohn record is coupled with Au revoir ( 7’ Attendrai), which 
I found dull in spite of Roland Peachey’s steel guitar. You 
remember that Wilbur selection from “ Gulliver’s Travels ” ? 
Well, he has done it again with “ Pinocchio.” Rex 9757 is far 
and away the most attractive record I have heard, just because 
it combines musicianship with character, introducing the right 
touch of dialogue. Alternatively there is Ambrose providing 
little more than a background for Vera Lynn, Jack Cooper 
and Evelyn Dall on Decca F.7421. Victor Young and his 
Concert Orchestra should know all there is to know about record- 
ing by this time, and I commend a little record containing two 
Herbert numbers—the popular Jndian Summer and March of the 
Toys (Bruns. 02939). You can hear the latter in a swing version, 
doubtless noted by Mr. Jackson, and the comparison may interest 
you. There is nothing sacrosanct about a novelty number like 
this, and possibly for the first time we can indulge in this little 
game without shocking our historical sense. For the rest we have 
the Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro (Odeon OT.183), 
' Primo Scala (Rex 9750) and the London Piano-Accordeon 
Band (Regal MR.3278), the last named in two new tunes Le 
the Curtain come down and All pals together. 





Vocal 


I thought we had finished with ‘“ Babes in Arms,” but it 
appears not. Judy Garland stands alone by recording Figaro, 
a kind of swing barber (shades of Sweeney Todd !). Despite rather 
unworthy recording, this is a good sample of 1940 Rossini. The 
backing is undistinguished— Oceans Apart (Bruns. 02943). Falling 
in love with love is from ** Up and Doing ” and is sung by Frances 
Langford on Bruns. 02946, on the back of which Miss Langford 
proceeds to fall in love with The Honourable Mr. So-and-So, a typical 
cabaret number with litthe to commend it. There is a re-issue 
on Rex. 9765 of Gracie Fields singing Ah! Sweet Mystery of 
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DANCE 


Life, topical in view of the film based on the composer’s life, and 
this is backed by Smilin’ Through, theme song of the world’s 
greatest ** weepie,”’ so often screened, and now at last to be seen 
on the stage of this country. Greta Keller finds her feet again in 
In Melancholy Mood and The Lamp is Low, reminiscent of Ravel’s 
Pavane on Decca F.7433, while George Elrick appears as a 
soloist in Scatterbrain and They would wind him up and he would 
whistle on Rex 9755—a bit late, but all very pleasant. Carroll 
Gibbons makes his second appearance as a vocalist in J want the 
waiter, enhanced by his own accomplished piano. This amply 
compensates for the reverse—ZJ cried over you on Col. FB.2403. 
Mary Martin, star of the Victor Herbert film and who recently 
appeared on Parlophone, turns up on Brunswick 02937 in an odd 
version of Delibes’ Maids of Cadiz—odd because after showing us 
that she is a passable coloratura, Miss Martin suddenly decides 
to go to town and swings this old war-horse out of recognition. 
The Tchaikvosky travesty, Our Love, fills the back. Another 
Martin, Tony Martin, sings Careless and Indian Summer im- 
maculately on Decca F.7449. Careless is also the choice of Adelaide 
Hall, now accompanied by Robin Richmond at the organ, 
assisted by Gerry Moore (piano) and Al Craig (drums). This 
has punch. Miss Hall’s other song is Don’t make me laugh (Decca 
F.7430). A newcomer is Jack Reynolds on Regal singing 
When you wear your Sunday blue and I’m in love for the last time. 
Competent, if not remarkable (MR.3277). A big public will be 
waiting to receive a new record from Lucienne Boyer. Her 
songs are Mon ptit kaki and Tommy et la petite Francaise. (Col. 
DB.1914)—a very appropriate number! When the Rose of Tralee 
met Danny Boy—I ask you! Well it can’t happen again, and 
that’s something. Jack Daly fits the position of intermediary 
very well on Regal MR.3269, coupled with Rainbow Valley—tull 
marks here for a new song. Al Bowlly, Kenny Baker, Dick 
Todd, Vera Lynn, Joe Petersen, Monte Rey and Phyllis 
Robins oblige their admirers with new records of current hits, 
and it should be said that Monte Rey can sing. You should enjoy 
his Kiss me again (Victor Herbert again) on Parlo. F.1710. Dick 
Bentley has a song called We’re on our way, which is by Captain 
M. Plunkett and is described as the Canadian Army theme song. 
This is certainly rousing. The Knitting Song on the reverse must 
not be confused with Arthur Askey’s song of the same name. This 
one is on the lines of Sister Susie. (Col. FB. 2401). Mr. Bentley is 
joined by George Moon (the double act is known to BBC listeners) 
in I’m praying to-night for the old folks at home and Arm in Arm, a 
typical Flanagan and Allen number on H.M.V. BD.833. The 
record comes to life as a result of the introductory talk. This 
pair should record some comedy. George Scott Wood and 
Sam Browne are together again in the Old Folks song and 
There'll never be another you on Col. FB.2417. Polished performances. 
Then there are a couple of records by Al and Bob Harvey. 
Yodel in Swing and Little Patchy Trousers are on Decca F.7431 ; 
Alive, Alive-O and Arm in Arm on F.7445. Well contrasted num- 
bers—the third being a swing version of Cockles and Mussels. 
Coming to trios we have The Merry Macs in Vol Vistu Gaily 
Star, which I do not understand at all, and a timely revival of 
Gershwin’s Clap yo’ hands on Decca F.7434. The Cavendish 
Three are joined by Maurice Denham (Funf of “ Itma’”’) 
as ** Lola Tickle ” in Eadie was a lady, which is good fun, backed 
by the second Memory Corner (My heart stood still, I’m forever blowing 
bubbles and The man I love) on Col. FB.2400 ; FB.2416 has the 
negro spiritual J gotta robe arranged by Kay Cavendish, one of 
the Three, and a medley of Southern Songs. Regal introduce 
an American ensemble in The Four King Sisters, who give an 
exceedingly original version of Give a little whistle and a good tear- 
up of In the Mood, recommended to advanced students. (MR.3275). 
The Hill Billies contribute Jt makes no difference now and Prairie 
Schooner on Regal MR.3276. Steffani and his Silver Songsters 
follow up their record from ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels *’ with a similar 
selection from ‘*‘ The Wizard of Oz” on Rex 9763. Denny 
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Dennis croons sweetly to a Novachord accompaniment on 
Rex 9762, and Bing Crosby brings back memories by a 
re-recording of Wrap your troubles in dreams, coupled with a super- 
lative performance of Jf I had my way, which is really grand. 
Brun. 02900, 


Instrumental 


A big month. There is a wide choice of piano medleys, and 
first we must welcome Alan Paul and Ivor Dennis in a first 
recording. Six Hit Medley is numbered 13, so presumably they 
must be going on from where the London Piano-Accordeon Band 
left off. This pair have a style of their own, and the playing is 
more “concert ”’ than “‘ jazz ’’—a refreshing change. A stylish 
record, and doubtless the first of a series (Regal MR.3273). 
Carroll Gibbons Calls the Tunes for the second time on Col. 
FB.2398, and Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye play their 23rd 
and 24th Tin Pan Alley Medleys on Parlo. F.1689 and F.1702 
respectively. Charlie Kunz’s 35th Medley is on Decca F.7435. 
Mr. Kunz makes a change by giving us a Victor Herbert selection 
on F.7447. It is some little time since we last heard from Rawicz 
and Landauer. Here they are playing on their home ground in 
fantasies based on Johann Strauss’s Fledermaus and Gipsy Baron 
(Col. FB.2415). These have dash, but are somewhat over- 
recorded. The Gipsy Baron has always missed the bus in this 
country, and failed to survive a recent Carl Rosa revival. It 
contains some good waltz music, which Dohnanyi has previously 
arranged very well for the piano. There is an exquisite perform- 
ance of Rose Room on Parlo, F.1700 played by Harry Roy’s 
Tiger-Ragamuffins, who belie both their name and reputation 
in this restrained and lovely record. Harry Roy plays the clarinet 
and Monia Litter the novachord, while Ray Ellington has 
the vocal in Put that down in writing, a typical Roy rag on the back. 
The Sid Phillips Trio are enjoyable, provided one does not 
expect another Benny Goodman Trio—the instruments are the 
same—piano, clarinet and drums. The Greene Sisters lend a 
hand in Jn the Mood, backed by Music for All, a beautiful soliloquy 
with a remarkable clarinet cadenza at the end, on Parlo. F.1699. 
On F.1683 the Trio revives Cole Porter’s Anything Goes, and 
attempts the impossible by transferring Sid Phillips’ own Plain 
Jane, one of his Ambrose numbers, to three instruments. Mr. 
Phillips is too good an arranger to kill one of his own best works 
in this way. Hear it and see. Among organists I preferred H. 
Robinson Cleaver in the ballet music from Ponchielli’s opera 
“La Gioconda,” popularly known as the Dance of the Hours. 
He has to hurry to compress this uncut on to a ten-inch record, 
but he has done his task well (Parlo. F.1704). Horace Finch, 
Reginald Dixon, Reginald Foort and Sandy Macpherson 
are all here in selections—Finch of current tunes, Foort of 
Romberg Reminiscences and Macpherson of ‘“ Pinocchio” on 
Columbia (FB.2410). This is the first of many label changes this 
month. Dixon plays Sousa, and does what anybody could hope 
for on the organ. Robinson Cleaver is joined by Patricia Ross- 
borough in selections from “ The Great Victor Herbert”? and 
“ Lights Up ” on Parlo. F.1693, which has some bright touches. 
A bell solo is out of the ordinary, and Joe Green obliges in a 
march called General Boulanger. He changes over to xylophone on 
the back for his own composition The Whirlwind, and is accom- 
panied in each case by Milt Herth, whose trio re-appear in 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting and The monkeys have no tails in Pago- 
Pago (Rex 9639 and Bruns. 02944). Still more rare in these days 
is the concertina, now almost completely ousted by the accordeon. 
Yet this month we have a record of the concertina playing Mozart ! 
This 1s not as revolutionary as it sounds for fifty years ago it was 
the thing to play classical string quartets on concertinas of 
different pitch. Indeed, the concertina family ranges from 
trombone to piccolo and there is in London a concertina orchestra, 
who might make a record with advantage. In our own day only 


Joseph Holbrooke has considered the instrument, writing for 


four of them in one of his orchestral works. Here then is Mozart’s 
Gloria in Excelsis and Barnby’s Sweet and Low, played respectively 
by Brigadier A. Burgess and Adjutant B. Thornett of the 
Salvation Army on Regal MF.292. I am reminded of that other 
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collector’s piece put out by the ‘“‘ Army ’”’—the remarkable 
trombone quintet which I noticed some five years ago. Mark 
this one down. 


Comic 


Stanley Holloway’s new record, briefly mentioned last 
month, should be snapped up at 2s. Albert Evacuated needs no 
comment, while My Missus reminds us that Mr. Holloway is a 
fine character singer (Col. FB.2408). As for Mr. jones, here it is 
sung by the composer herself—Annette Mills—sweetly with a 
rhythm accompaniment, and backed by a song that ought surely 
to belong to Douglas Byng, only I think it would shock him! 
I am an old Norman Castle is, however, by Annette Mills, who sings 
it ravishingly. She ought to (Col. FB.2399). Florence Desmond 
has her own way of getting Mr. Jones to bed, and it sounds very 
much like Cicely Courtneidge’s way. Coupled with a new cabaret 
number called She had to go and lose it at the Astors, this makes a 
highly diverting record that will be much admired (H.M.V. 
B.g039). Yer can’t ’elp laughin’ says Jack Warner on Col. FB.2409 
(another label change). Mr. Warner also has a new chorus-song 
—What! The old blue pencil? Arthur Askey comes back to 
comedy with two mock recitations by Kenneth Blain—A Ballad 
and The Quest. Try these on H.M.V. BD.832. You’ll like them. 
Bertha Willmot should also raise a smile in Da-Dar, Da-Dar 
on Decca F.7446. 


Dance 


What are the tunes of the moment ? Judging from this month’s 
records I should say Arm in Arm, When the Rose of Tralee met Danny 
Boy, The Creaking old mill by the creek and I’m praying to-night for 
the old folks at home. Long titles, long refrains, and consequently 
mostly vocal, a point worth bearing in mind when buying dance 
records. Jack White has gone over to Regal and makes his bow 
with eight titles. The band has improved out of all recognition, 
and this is a fine kick-off under the new label. I liked particularly 
There’s a boy coming home on leave (MR.3268), a tune which inci- 
dentally ought to be in the above list! But you can choose with 
confidence. Joe Loss transfers to H.M.V. and has four titles. 
A big band in big arrangements. Slick and efficient. His Rose 
of Tralee is a good sample (BD.5578) ; the backing is Walkin’ 
Thru’ Mockin’ Bird Lane, an attractive number in fast tempo. 
Regal are putting out some interesting records by American 
bands, notably Abe L who came over here some years 
ago and played at the Palladium. Hear his Yodel in Swing on 
MR.3264. The Six Swingers couple this with Jn the Mood on 
Col. FB.2406 thus ensuring a heavy demand, while on FB.2419 
they Turn on the old music box, which in spite of all temptations they 
play in period until the last few bars when they just have to let 
it rip. On the other hand, J forgot the little things is a charming 
sentimental tune by our friends Parker and Charles. Ozzie 
Nelson on Regal MR.3263 breaks all records for speed in J 
want the waiter, while Paul Whiteman nearly stops altogether in 
The Creaking old mill. (Bruns. 02949). Jimmy Dorsey revives 
My Prayer—very liturgical, complete with Amens—really ! 
(Bruns. 02934). The Swingtette from Hatchett’s under Arthur 
Young with Stephane Grappelly are also Jn the Mood, and you 
will like Beryl Davis singing Ma (He’s making eyes at me) on 
Decca F.7450. Blue Barron, another Regal band, has a novel 
touch of introducing his numbers with the first line of the vocal 
and starring his vocalists. Choose from MR.3265 or 3283. An 
immaculate There goes my dream comes from Jay Wilbur on 
Rex 9758, while Billy Cotton has no less than ten titles on Rex. 
Try Bring out the little brown jug on 9761. Guy Lombardo may be 
late with Bluebirds in the Moonlight and Chatterbox but many will 
be glad to have these by this unique band on Bruns. 02947, not 
to mention Ho-dle-ay start the day right and The Parade of the Little 
White Mice on 02903. Maurice Winnick introduces a new 
number in My Capri Serenade, which Al Bowlly sings very nicely 
on H.M.V. BD.5582, while Glen Miller gives a hair-raising 
performance of I want to be happy on H.M.V. BD.5585. Geraldo 
and Sidney Lipton can be recommended in their hits, while 
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other records this month come from Joe Daniels, Bobby Byrne 
Lew Stone, Ambrose, Mantovani, Bob Chester and Wayne 
King. As a final tit-bit hear Harry Roy in She had to go and lose 
it at the Astor. It was a stroke of genius to give this to the boys 
to sing in unison throughout (Parlo. F.1698). 


Strict Dance Tempo 


Brunswick issue a set of Tap Dancing records, a useful follow-up 
to Victor Silvester’s recent course of instruction. The band here 
is Russ Morgan, and the tunes are Bye Bye Blues (Buck and Wing): 
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Neapolitan Nights (Waltz Clog) ; Stars and Stripes Forever (Military 
Tap) ; Swanee River (Soft Shoe Tap) ; Japanese Sandman (Rhythm 
Tap) ; Spooky takes a holiday (Swing Tap) ; Mama Inez (Rumba 
Tap) and La Cumparsita (Spanish Tap). Bruns. 02914/7). Man- 
tovani ; /’// pray for you (Slow Fox Trot) and Who’s taking you 
home to-night (Waltz) (Decca F.7423) : Joe Loss ; No Sowvenir, 
and Indian Summer (Slow Fox Trots) and J wanna wrap you uf 
(Quick Step) and J forgot the little things (Slow Fox Trot) (H.M.V. 
BD.5580/1). The Mantovani titles have vocal refrains. 


RoGER WIMBUSH. 


“EARRAR FARA” 


THE ROMANCE OF A GREAT SINGER (continued) 
By H. HUGH HARVEY 


FOLLOWING upon the account of the career of Geraldine 
Farrar in last month’s issue, I now present a complete list of 
her Records. In doing so, however, I must first pay a grateful 
tribute to the valuable assistance rendered me by Mr. E. C. 
Forman, of the Victor Company, at Camden, New Jersey. 
Mr. Forman undertook to check through my list of the Victor 
Numbers and Dates of Recording—in addition to which he 
supplied me with many other particulars (such as Serial Numbers, 
etc.) which were never available over here. With Mr. Forman’s 
assistance I am, therefore, in a position to print what I think is 
the most comprehensive list of Miss Farrar’s Records yet published. 

As will be seen, there are over one hundred and fifty Titles 
most of which were issued over here by H.M.V. at one time or 
another. Naturally, the great majority of these have now been 
withdrawn from the Catalogues, but there still remain sixteen 
double-sided records to choose from—twenty-five concerted items 
and seven solo recordings—and these I have denoted by a dagger- 
sign, followed by the Double-sided Number. These selections 
are practically all taken from the most popular Works in which 
Miss Farrar sang during her great Metropolitan Opera days ; 
as such, they are most valuable acquisitions for all collectors or 
any enthusiast for fine singing since, in addition to her owr. voice 
there are enshrined the voices of many of her wonderful colleagues, 
such as Caruso, Scotti, Amato, Journet and Edmond Clément— 
stars of yesteryear who shine no more. Here, then, is the 


LIST OF RECORDS 


The following Records, made in Berlin, 1904-1906, were 
issued in Europe by H.M.V., but were never released by Victor 
in America. Seven of these have been, however, re-issued by 
the International Record Collectors’ Club, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut ; these are denoted by an asterisk, followed by 
the I.R.C.C. Number. 


Black label G & T, Berlin, 1904 


33457 Aime-moi (Bemberg). 

43568 Manon: Gavotte-Obéissons, quand leur voix appelle 
53344 *La Traviata: Sempre libera (I.R.C.C. No. 45-A.) 
53345 Mignon: Non conosci il bel suol. 

53363 Mattinata (Tosti). 

533604 Romeo et Juliette: Valse-aria. 

3620 *Cherry Ripe (Horn). (1.R.C.C. No. 45-B.) 

3621 *Dear Heart (Mattei). (I1.R.C.C. No. 132-B.) 


Black label G & T, Berlin, 1905 
The following eight records were all selections from Leon- 
cavallo’s Opera Der ROLAND von BERLIN, produced at the 
Royal Opera, Berlin, in December, 1904 :— 
43628 Arie der Elsbeth. 
43632 ‘*Elsbeth’s Gesang, Act IV. (I.R.C.C. No. 132-A.) 





Geraldine Farrar 


44443 Duet (with Griining). 
44444 do. do. 
44445 do. do. Act I. 
44446 do. do. do. 
44450 do. do. Act IV. 
44451 do. do. do. 
Black label G & T, Berlin, 1906 
33618  *Romeo et Juliette: Valse-aria. (I.R.C.C. No. 29-A.) 
43721 *Faust: Jewel Song. (I.R.C.C. No. 29-B.) 
43733 Mignon: Kennst du das Land ? 
43780 Der Schwarzer Domino (Auber): Inés so schon. 
43796 Manon : Gavotte-Obéissons, quand leur voix appelle. 
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43841 Martha: Letzte Rose. (Published 1907). 
53425  *Mefistofele: L’altra notte in fondo al mare (1.R.C.C. 
No. 30-A.) 

53430 Caro mio ben (Giordani). 

53409 La Traviata: Sempre libera. 

54311 Rigoletto: E il sol dell’anima (with Carl Jorn). 
2-44137 Faust: Garden-scene do. 
2-44145 Tannhauser : Gepriesen seidie Stunde dao. 


From 1907 Miss Farrar recorded only for Victor, in America. 
The great majority of these records were also issued over here by 
H.M.V., whose Numbers are given side by side with those of 
the Victor Company. The records re-issued by the Inter- 
national Record Collectors’ Club are denoted by an asterisk 
followed by the I.R.C.C. Number. 


Red label Victor, 1907 


Victor H.M.V. 
Cat. No. Cat. No. 
88053 — Tannhauser: Elisabeth’s Prayer. 
89008 054126 Madama Butterfly: Tutti i fior (with 
(with Louise Homer). 
89014 ha a do. | Oraa noi (with Antonio Scotti). 
1908 
87023 33735 Manon: Gavotte—Obéissons, quand leur 
voix appelle. 
87024 3812 Robin Adair. 
88114 053177 Mefistofele : L’altra notte in fondo al mare. 
88125 — Nymphes et Faunes (Bemberg). 
88126 — *Don Giovanni: Batti, batti, o bel 
Masetto. (1.R.C.C. No. 68-A.). 
88144 033079 *Carmen: Micaela’s aria—Je dis que rien 
ne m’épouvante. (I.R.C.C. No. 58-A.) 
88145 053215 *Le Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete. 
(I.R.C.C. No. 68-B) 
88146 033080 Manon: Adieu, notre petite table. 
88152 033083 Mignon: Styrienne—Je connais' un 
pauvre enfant. 
+89017 054201DM110Madama Butterfly: O quanti occhi 
fisi—- (with Caruso). 
tg6002 054204DO101La Bohéme: Quartet—Addio, dolce 
svegliare (with Caruso, Scotti and © 
Mme. Viafora). 
1909 
87004 7-53002 Madama Butterfly: Entrance of Butterfly 
—Ancora un passo. (Remade 1916). 
87005 2-3380 Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
87025 2-33.79 Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms. 
87030 7-53003 Madama Butterfly: Death-scene: Tu, tu, 
: piccolo iddio. 
87031 7-53001 do. Teri son salita. 
87055 7-5 3004 do. Sai cos’ebbe il cuore. 
87062 2-3385 Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon. 


187502 7-34000 DJ102 Les Contes d’Hoffmann: Barcarolle. 
(with Scotti). 

68052 03674 Annie Laurie. 

+88113 053176 DB246 Madama Butterfly: Un bel di vedremo. 
(This was also issued by H.M.V. later 
under the No. 2-053010 in their Inter- 
national Celebrity Catalogue dated 
September 1920—but Victor say that 
there was only one recording). 

88147 2-033012 Faust: Jewel Song. 

t88192 2-053009 DB246 Tosca: Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore. 
(Remade 1916). 

88193 03675 Bonnie Sweet Bessie (Scotch air). 

+8g015 054206 DK111 Don Giovanni: La ci darem la mano 
(with Scotti). 


189016 054203 DK111 La Bohéme: Mimi é ver, siam qui da un 
mese (with Scotti). 


89026 Madama Butterfly: Tutti i fior, (with 
Josephine Jacoby). 

89027 2-054003 DK118 Le Nozze di Figaro: Crudel! 
perché finora (with Scotti). 

1910 

88211 — Mignon: Connais-tu le pays ? 

88229 2-033021 Faust: II était un roi de Thulé.- 

88238 03678 My Old Kentucky Home (Foster). 


T89031 2-034012 DM108 Faust: Eternelle! O nuit d’amour 
(with Caruso). 

t89032 2-034011 DM108 Faust: II se fait tard (with Caruso). 

+89033 2-034005 DM1og Faust: Mon coeur est pénétreé d’épou- 
vante (with Caruso). 

+89034 2-034006 DMiog Faust: Attends! voici la rue (with 


Caruso). 
89035 2-034009 Faust: Church-scene Part I 
89037 2-034008 do. do. Part II. 


(With Journet and the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus). 
+89038 2-034028 DO101 Mignon: Les Hirondelles—Duet (with 


Journet). 

89040 2-034007 DK106 Faust: Elle ouvre sa fenétre (with 
Journet). 

+89059 2-034018 DM110 Manon: On l’appelle Manon (with 
Caruso). 


+95203 2-034002 DK106 Faust: Alerte! ou vous étes perdus 
(with Caruso and Journet). 

+95204 2-034003 DMio2 Faust: Seigneur Dieu! (with Caruso, 
Journet and Mme. Gilibert). 

+95205 2-034004 DM1o2 Faust: Eh quoi! toujours seule (with 
Caruso, Journet and Mme. Gilibert). 


IgII 
87073 2-3383 Oh! for the, wings of a dove (Mendel- 
ssohn). 
87076 2-3377 Abide with me (Monk). 
88283 03706 Ben Bolt (Kneass) 
88287 2-053037 Tosca: Ora stammi a sentir. 
88289 = My mother bids my bind my hair (Haydn). 


*Victor Serial No. C. 9855—Romeo et Juliette: Valse-aria. 
(Never released by the Victor Co., but issued by I.R.C.C. 
under No. 114-A.) 


1g12 

*87126 — Allelujah (Mozart)—(I.R.C.C. No. 30-B.) 

*87127 — Wonnevoller Mai (Gluck)—(I.R.C.C, No. 
67-B.) 

*88356 — Le Donne Curiose: Tutto per te, mio 
bene (I.R.C.C. No. 114-B.). 

*88405 2-043006 Die Kénigskinder (Humperdinck) : Lieber 
Spielmann. (I.R.C.C. No. 14-B.). 

88409 — Love’s like a summer rose. 
*88412 — Die K6nigskinder (Humperdinck) : Weisst 


noch das grosse Nest? (I.R.C.C. 
No. 14-A.). 
189057 2-054039 DK124 Il Segreto di Susanna (Wolf-Ferrari) : 


I] dolce idillio—(with Pasquale Amato) 


89115 2-054035 DK124 Le Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari) : 
, Il cor nel contento—(with Hermann 
Yadlovker). 


*Victor Serial No. C.12751—La Bohéme: O Soave Fanciulla 
(with Caruso). (Never released by the Victor Co., but issued by 
I.R.C.C. under No. 61-B.). 
1913 
87134 — Der Liebe Augustine: Der 
hangt ihm voller Geigen. 
87136 7-53025 DAa2ir Il Segreto di Susanna: Via! cosi non 
mi lasciate. 

I’ve been roaming (Horn). 


Himmel 


87160 oo 





+ Still available. 
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87163 | 


624-A | 3966 Long, long ago (Bayly). 

87164 —- Love has Eyes. 

87165 — Modest Heart. 

87504 ~ Wanderer’s Nachtlied (with Mme. 
Schumann-Heink). 

87505 How can I leave thee ? (with Louise 
Homer). 

87506 = Sandmannchen (Becker) (with Louise 
Homer). 

87507 - Sous la fenétre (with Edmond Clément) 


+87508 7-34001 DA211 Dante: Nous allons partir tous deux 
+87509 7-34002 DJ1o2 Au clair de la lune (Lully) 
(With Edmond Clément). 


88424 Il Segreto di Susanna: O gioja la nube 
leggiera. 

89071 —- Der Engel (with Louise Homer). 

89072 2-054044 Alla capanna andiamo (Campana) (with 


Louise Homer). 


+89113 034187 DB172 Romeo et Juliette: Ange adorable. 
(with Clément). 
+89114 2-054098 DB172 Mefistofele: Lontano, lontano (with 


Clément). 


1914 
87210 | 7-33010 Carmen: MHabafera—L’amour est un 
6b21-A | oiseau rebelle. 
88406 2-053082 La Bohéme: Addio (with Harp Acct. 
by Mme. Rossini). 
88413 2-053081 La Bohéme: Si, mi chiamano Mimi. 


+88511 2-033049 DB244 Carmen: Seguidilla—Prés des rem- 
parts de Seville. 
+88512 2-033047 DB245 Carmen: Chanson Bohéme—Les trin- 


gles des sistres tintaient. 
+83513 2-033050 DB244 Carmen: La-bas dans la montagne. 
1915 
+88534 2-033066 DB245 Carmen: Card Song—Voyons que 
j essaie. 


+8086 2-034021 DK107 Carmen: Situ m/’aimes (with Pasquale 
Amato and the Metropolitan Opera 
Chorus). 
Mighty lak’ a rose (with Violin obbligato 
played by Fritz Kreisler). 
2-033054 Mignon: Connais-tu le pays? (with 
Violin obbligatoplayed by Fritz Kreisler) 
+89110 2-034024 DK107 Carmen: Je t’aime encore (with 
Martinelli). 
T89111 2-034022 nr 9 Carmen: C’est toi! (with Martinelli). 
t89112 2-034029 Carmen: Halte la; qui va la ? (with 
Martinelli). 
*Victor Serial No. C.16031—Carmen: Au quartier pour l’appel 
(with Martinelli). (Never released by the Victor Co., but 
issued by I.R.C.C. under No. 58-B.). 


89108 03677 


89 10G 





1916 
87247 03171 The Star Spangled Banner (with Chorus). 
87248 2-3381 Lead, Kindly Light (Dykes). 
87251 2-3382 | Murmuring Zephyr (Jensen, Op. 21, No. 4). 
87253 2-3384 Thy Dear Eyes (Bartlett). 
87254 2-3378 All Through The Night (Boulton). 
87257 2-3232 Sing, Smile, Slumber (Serenade) (Gounod). 
88569 03676 The Holy City (Adams). 


Also the 1909 records of the Entrance of Butterfly—Ancora un 
passo—and the Tosca, Vissi d’arte, vissi d’amore, were re-made. 


87256 


7733020 


1917 


Tu me dirais (Chaminade). 
a 
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1918 
87289 2-3338 Boat Song (Romilli). 

87290 —_ The War Baby’s Lullaby (Farrington). 
88594 2-033065 Thais: Méditation—Te _ souvient-il du 
Jumineux voyage ? 

1919 
87292 — Sans toi (Guy d’Hardelot). 
1920 
87308 os Star of Love (Le Baron-Kreisler). 
87311 7-53040 Zaza: Mamma usciva di casa. 
87313 — Au Printemps (Gounod). 
87319 = At Parting (Rogers). 
87322 — Si j’étais jardinier (Chaminade). 
87568 7-54012 Zaza: II bacio (with Giuseppe de Luca). 
1922 
87348 Si mes vers avaient des ailes (Reynaldo Hahn), 
87350 — Songs my Mother taught me (Dvorak). 
87357 — Ye who have yearned alone. 
87364 -— Madrigal: Tes doux baisers (Chaminade). 


The following four records were never released by the Victor 
Co., but in three cases were issued by I.R.C.C. :— 


Victor 
Serial I.R.C.C. 
Numbers Numbers 
*B.26734 55-A Chant Venétien (Bemberg). 

B.26867 — None but the lonely heart (Tchaikovsky). 
*B.26869 79-B _—s—J’ai tant de choses a vous dire (Ferrari). 
*B.26870 1-B Ouvre tes yeux bleus (Massenet). 

1923 
87362 — Serenata (Tosti). 
*Victor Serial No. B.27730—-Der Nussbaum (Schumann), 


(Never released by the Victor Co., but issued by I.R.C.C., 
No. 1-A.) , 
ELECTRICAL RECORDINGS—1927 


The following seven records were never released by the Victor 
Co., but were all issued by I.R.C.C. :— 


Victor Serial I.R.C.C. 
Numbers Numbers 
*BVE.27731 55-B Serenade (Richard Strauss). 
*BVE.37350 41-A Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges (Mendel- 
ssohn). 
*BVE.37351 67-A Le Nozze di Figaro: Non so pit. 
(Re-made 1935 from the original record, 
*BS.92856 for I.R.C.C.). 
*BVE.37354) 79-A The Opera Ball: Midnight Bells 
*BS.102350 | (Kreisler). (Re-made 1936 from the 
original record, for I.R.C.C.). 
*BVE.37356 41-B Christina’s Lament (Dvorak’s Humo- 
reske). 
*CVE.37348, 40-B Pur dicesti (Lotti). 
*CVE.37349 40-A Le Nozze di Figaro: Dove sono. 


SPECIAL I.R.C.C. RECORD ISSUE 


During the 1934-5 Season of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
when Miss Farrar was broadcasting from a Box during intervals, 
the International Record Collectors’ Club recorded her Talk 
upon “ The Four Marguerites ” on March 16th., 1935. The four 
Marguerites in question were those of Schubert, Gounod, Berlioz 
and Boito. This very interesting record was issued by special 
permission of Miss Farrar and The National Broadcasting 
Company of America, and was numbered I.R.C.C. 144. 


Mr. H. Hugh Harvey will broadcast a programme of operati: 
records including Geraldine Farrar’s recording of ** Cherry Ripe 
on ist June at 12.30 p.m. Home Service. 
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By W. A. 


5 pees Local Education Authority of Barrow-in-Furness is a 
very active and vigorous body and takes an agreeably wide 
view of its duties and privileges. One result of its breadth of 
vision has been that shortly after the outbreak of war it conceived 
it to be its duty to provide for the general public some form of 
intelligent entertainment, as an alternative to the entertainments 
usually available in a provincial town, and with this object 
arranged for several groups of lectures to be given. These were 
given in the Technical College, no charge was made for admission, 
but admission was by tickets which could be obtained on applica- 
tion at various centres in the town. 


I was privileged to give the second group of lectures and my 
subjects were musical ones, gramophone records being used for 
illustrations. Despite appalling weather conditions the average 
attendance was upwards of two hundred, and the audiences 
ranged in age from about seventeen to seventy and comprised all 
sorts and conditions of people, and never have I had more 
attentive or more appreciative audiences anywhere. 


For my third lecture, which was more of a recital than a lecture, 
I deliberately chose a very mixed programme and supplied the 
members of the audience with a card and invited them to indicate 
on the card their reactions to the various items played to them 
by means of a code of letters ; “‘A”’ indicating an item for which 
they felt a liking amounting to enthusiasm, “B”’ representing a 
distinct liking but not one amounting to enthusiasm, “‘C”’ repre- 
senting a neutral feeling of neither liking nor disliking, and ‘‘D”’ 
representing active dislike. The cards were not signed and I asked 
for absolute honesty in expressing likes and dislikes, and | have 
reason to believe that the vast majority of the cards were marked 
with complete honesty. 


My programme was as follows :—- 


1. Dargason from Holst’s “* St. Paul’s Suite.’’ Jacques String 
Orchestra. (Columbia). 

2. Polka from Weinberger’s “ Schwanda the Bagpiper.’’ The 
Bohemians. (Columbia). 

3. First Movement of Liszt’s Piano Concerto No. 1. Sauer with 
Weingartner and the Paris Orchestra. (Columbia). 

4. Finale from Mozart’s Oboe Quartet. Leon Goossens and the 
Lener Quartet. (Columbia). 

5. Gendarmes’ Duet from Offenbach’s ** Geneviéve de Brabant.”’ 
McEachern and Williams. (Columbia). 

6. Valverde’s Clavelitos. Lucrezia Bori. (H.M.V.). 

7. When Sonia does a Russian Dance. ‘The Comedy Harmonists. 
(H.M.V.). 

8. Run, Rabbit, Run. Ambrose and his Orchestra. (Decca). 

gq. Alford’s The Middy March. Royal Marines (Plymouth 
Division) Band. (H.M.V.). 

10. Prelude to Act 3, “‘ La Traviata,’”’ Verdi. Toscanini and The 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. (H.M.V.). 

11. Entry of the Little Fauns, Pierné. Damrosch and The New 
York Symphony Orchestra. (Columbia). 

12. The Girl with the Flaxen Hair, Debussy. Gieseking. (Colum- 
bia). 

13. The Swan of Tuonela, Sibelius. Stokowski and The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. (H.M.V.). 

14. Finale from Strauss’s ‘*‘ Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Actual perform- 
ance, Berlin, 1928. (H.M.V.).. 

15. My Old Kentucky Home, Stephen Foster. Paul Robeson. 
(H.M.V.). 

16. The Garden where the Praties Grow, Traditional. John 


McCormack. (H.M.V.). 
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A MIXED GRILL AND 


ITS RECEPTION 


CHISLETT 


On analysis the voting was as follows, and for convenience the 
figures are given on a percentage basis :— 


Item No. 6 Ao “R” “oO” “pH” 

% % % % 
Be 28 54 18 O 
2. 33 58 8 I 
3: 39 36 18 7 
4- soe 44 15 I 
2° 55 35 9 I 
6. 29 43 21 4 
: 41 43 15 I 
8. — Pe | 28 30 21 
Q. ‘<a _ 55 32 11 9 
7“ whe - 7O 25 4 I 
at. 1 _ 63 26 10 I 
ee Oe 38 26 UI 
13. oe — 58 24 12 6 
14. oe _ 30 38 24 8 
15. a ne 82 16 2 O 


The analyses of these voting cards has provided a fascinating 
occupation for me for several days, and I am by no means 
finished with them yet. 


In the first place, the combined A’s and B’s total very much 
more than the combined C’s and D’s, and taking individual 
cards this is also the case in all but two cases, where the A’s and 
B’s combined exactly equal the C’s and D’s combined. Nobody 
had more than four D’s, whereas several enthusiasts had between 
10 and 12 A’s. 





It is, however, the analyses of individual items by comparison 
with other items which has provided the most food for thought. 


For instance, of those who marked ‘“‘ Run, Rabbit, Run” A, 
30% also marked the Mozart Oboe Quartet A, 50% marked it B, 
20% marked it C and nobody marked it D, and what is perhaps 
even more surprising, of those who marked ‘“* Run, Rabbit Run ”’ 
A, 50% also marked “‘ The Swan of Tuonela ” A, 30% marked it 
B, 15% marked it C and only 5% marked it D. 


Of those who marked the Dargason from the “St. Paul’s 
Suite’? A, it was to me surprising that only 15% evinced the 
same enthusiasm for ‘‘ The Garden where the Praties Grow.”’ 


Of those who marked ‘“‘ The Swan of Tuonela”’ D, 30% had 
no other D’s at all, 15% marked ‘‘ Clavelitos ”» D, 30% marked 
the Liszt Concerto D and 15% marked the Prelude to Act 3 of 
‘“‘ Traviata’? D. Most surprising of all to me was the fact that 
one who marked ‘* The Swan of Tuonela”’ D had among his 
A’s Debussy’s “‘ Girl with the Flaxen Hair,”’ which it will be seen 
attracted more D’s than any other item except “‘ Run, Rabbit, 
Run,” and less A’s than any other item. This individual’s other 
A’s were “‘ The Gendarmes’ Duet,” ““ My Old Kentucky Home ” 
and “‘ The Garden where the Praties Grow.” 


Again, rather surprisingly, of those who marked “ The Swan 
of Tuonela ” A, 15° marked the Finale from “* Rosenkavatier ”’ 
D. : 


There are many conclusions and morals to be drawn from the 
analyses of these voting cards, and in time I hope to be able to 
draw some of them for myself, but the outstanding one is that 
‘“‘ there’s now’t so queer as folk ”’ ! 
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A LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By ROLAND GELATT 


I eevee has been much musical activity of an interesting 
nature this season in America, and since there has been a 
partial lull in any such activity in England, the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE may be interested in what is going on in the New 
World. 

First as to the new records. Of these the vocal ones are the most 
interesting. There is a new abridged recording of Verdi’s Otello 
with Martinelli in the title role, Tibbett as Iago, and Jepson as 
Desdemona. What a fury of correspondence raged in THE 
GRAMOPHONE a year or so ago as to the respective merits of 
Martinelli’s interpretation of the Venetian Moor! That rather 
futile orgy was based, I believe, on two Covent Garden perform- 
ances. Now his interpretation has been saved for posterity to 
judge. The recording takes twelve record sides and includes all 
the important parts with one exception, the opening “ Esultate,”’ 
which is an unfortunate excision. In common with all American 
vocal recordings the voices predominate too much, otherwise the 
recording is A.1. On the basis of these records I should surely 
place Martinelli with the great Otellos. There is no doubt 
whatsoever that his voice per se leaves much to be desired, but 
what he loses on this count he makes up for in artistry. He is a 
member of that rare species—a singer who is also a musician. 
Tibbett is equally fine. Here no apologies have to be made for 
the vocalism. Tibbett is still comparatively young, and his 
magnificent baritone has never been better displayed. Some will 
say that he over-dramatizes his interpretation and makes it 
‘‘hammy ” in the worst Hollywood style. In a few instances I 
would agree with this, but on the whole his interpretation is well 
thought out and superlatively executed. Jepson is a bad let- 
down. As an American review puts it, “ her singing is at all times 
satisfactory, although lacking in the emotional intensity that the 
part demands.” A few weeks ago I heard Otello with the same 
cast, except that Rethberg was the Desdemona. Her performance 
was greatly superior to Jepson’s, and one wishes that she had been 
secured for the recording. 

Another new vocal recording is an album of “* Three Famous 
Scenes from Wagner ” with Flagstad and Melchior. The record- 
ings, made with the San Francisco Opera Orchestra, under 
Edwin McArthur, consist of the Love Duet and Liebestod from 
Tristan and the Immolation Scene from Gétterdamerung. This was 
a much heralded set, and the advance publicity was terrific. 
Unfortunately, it does not fulfil one’s expectations. This is so for 
three reasons. (1) Neither Flagstad nor Melchior were in par- 
ticularly good voice when the recording was made. (2) the 
vocalists predominate much too much. (3) What little orchestra 
can be heard is poorly conducted by McArthur; the tempo 
lags and the performance in general has no life. My feeling about 
Flagstad has always been that she has a phenomenal voice but 
little artistry. Under a sensitive conductor and with the proper 
circumstances her performances can be thrilling. Otherwise 
they are usually cold and dead. Such a one was captured in this 
recording. I shall still turn by my Leider recordings of these 
excerpts, even though they are quite out of date. 

Finally, among the new vocal recordings, there is a set of six 
Wolf lieder done by Lotte Lehmann. This exhibits a better balance 
between voice and piano than in her older recordings, a better 
accompanist (Paul Ulanowsky), and—most important—a better 
Lehmann. In the last two or three years Lehmann’s voice had 
deteriorated quite noticeably. This autumn, at her first New York 
recital of the season, it was quite evident that her voice had 
recaptured the freshness and vitality which it possessed years ago. 
This fact, coupled with her mature musicianship and insight, 
made her performances this winter, for me, the high point of the 
season. After seeing Rosenkavalier twice this season, her Mars- 
challin still remains in my estimation the greatest operatic 


characterisation on the stage to-day. The Wolf songs in the new 
recording are all gems ; I would pick Peregrina No. 1 as the best 
of the six. 

In orchestral recording the big news is the re-entry of two 
American orchestras and the debut of a third. These are, re- 
spectively, the Chicago Symphony under Stock, the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Mitropoulus, and the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Rodzinski—all on the Columbia label. The latter has 
made a magnificent recording of “‘ Scheherazade.” 

Every Saturday night this autumn for ten weeks Toscanini 
conducted the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in an hour and a half 
broadcast concert. I was fortunate enough to attend two of 
these concerts in the studio. This orchestra has improved im- 
measurably since its initial season three years ago and now 
deserves to be placed on a par with any of the older organisations. 
Eight of the ten concerts this autumn were devoted to a Beethoven 
cycle. The Maestro will be back in two weeks for a series of ten 
more concerts, and it is rumoured that at one of these he will 
have his son-in-law, Vladimir Horowitz, as soloist. 

But enough! I could ramble on indefinitely, but these few 
paragraphs will give you an idea of the musical scene in America 
this year. 


“MEW MUSIC ”’ 


| American quarterly (some particulars of its provenance 
were given in the issue of February, page 313) has, in 
the last issue received, a Sonatina for piano by Norman Cazden 
(b. 1914), which forms part of a volume of pieces written by 
members of the Composer’s Collective of New York as a testi- 
monial to Hanns Eisler, an exile from Nazi Germany. One or two 
themes appear to be quotations from Eisler. This is, expectably, 
bleak to old-fashioned ears. A slow movement, mostly in two 
parts, is easier hearing. There is also Dance Suite No. 2, by George 
Frederick McKay, the earliest graduate in composition from the 
Eastman School, Rochester, and Associate Professor of Music in 
the University of Washington, at Seattle. Here also we have 
mostly two-part writing, of a skitting nature (Insouciant Proclama- 
tion, Naive Pastorale, Athletic Poem, Calisthenics a la Hollywood, and 
A Giddy Pace), all of which so much reminds me of things I 
listened to in the early ’20’s, day after day in London concert- 
rooms, that I can scarcely believe it is coming out now as the 
latest from America. Perhaps there are more differences than I can 
detect ; maybe some inner values exist, beyond the obvious and 
occasionally quite neat, piquantly angular glosses on airs, graces 
and poses of the day ; but to me it seems like old times again: 
not, alas, very gay times, though haply others could find them 
rosier than my memory paints them. W.R.A, 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Murphy De Luxe Radiogram, Model A78 R.G. 
Price £90. 


Specification 

R.F. Stage (Short Wave only) :—SP41 Valve. 

R.F. Stage (M.W. and L.W.) :—VP41 Valve. 

Frequency Changer :—TH41 Valve. 

IF. Stage :—VP41 Valve. 

Side-Chain I.F. Stage :—VP41 Valve. 

A.V.C. Rectifier :—DD 41 Valve. 

Detector and First L.F. Stage :—HL42DD Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

L.F. and Noise Suppression Stage :—HL41 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Push-Pull Power Stage :—-Two Pen. 44 Valves. 

Power Output :—15 Watts (approx.) 

Rectifier :—UU8 Valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Two Electro- Magnet M.C.’s. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-Up :—Piezo-Electric. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—13-50; 190-5503; 970-2,000 metres; and 
Television Sound. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Current Consumption :—220 Watts (approx.). 

Automatic Record Changer, Visual Tuning Indicator, Remote 
Control Push-Button Unit, Variable Selectivity, Tone Control 
and provision for Low Impedence Auxiliary Loudspeakers. 


The A78R.G. is perhaps the most ambitious of all instruments 
yet produced by Murphy Radio Ltd. And we may as well add 
at the outset, it is certainly the most successful judged from any 
standpoint — efficiency, quality of reproduction, electro- 
mechanical fitness or external design. 


As one may anticipate, many of the attributes of its predecessor, 
the A4goR.G. (reviewed, April, 1938), have been incorporated 
in the “‘ 78” as well as many new features developed in the light 
of experience gained with the A 40 and previous other Murphy 
instruments. 


Perusal of the specification set out above shows that in all the 
“78” embodies ten valves terminating in a push-pull output 
stage capable of delivering approximately 15-watts speech output 
to two moving coil speakers of the energised type. ‘This, in itself, 
is impressive enough for a domestic instrument, but what is more 
impressive and much more important, is the way in which this 
valve sequence and the output arrangements do their work. 


To ensure maximum efficiency and a high signal-to-noise ratio 
on all wavebands, separate radio-frequency stages are provided for 
the short wavebands and the normal long and medium wavebands. 
Then in order to provide higher gain and selectivity in the lower 
quality positions of the variable selectivity switch a second 
I.F. valve is automatically switched into circuit. To minimise 
extraneous noises in the broader selectivity positions noise 
suppression is automatically introduced. 


In addition, note the two low-frequency stages preceding the 
push-pull output, the two energised moving coil speakers and 
also the acoustic “‘ tunnel ”’ fitted into the cabinet to minimise 
wood and cavity resonances. 


This tunnel is of similar design to the one fitted to the AgoR.G. 
though its shape and dimensions have been modified somewhat 
to suit the characteristics of the loudspeakers. In basic design 
these speakers follow closely on the lines of the ‘‘ 40 ” speakers ; 
the principal differences are that the diaphragm material and 
shape have been changed to provide a longer and smoother 





** It has all the qualities of the A4oR.G. plus a suavity in the 
higher reaches of the treble that is remarkable.” 


response. Both speakers are tilted upwards and outwards so that 
absorption by room furnishings is lowered and that spatial effect 
may be increased. 


These are only some of the refinements embodied in the “ 78 ” 
to obtain maximum efficiency, flexibility and high quality under 
all normal conditions. 


Such embellishments as remote control push-button tuning 
(the R.A.8o unit is installed), the well-known Murphy alphabetical 
tuning scaJe, visual tuning indication and the automatic record 
changer (fitted with a piezo-electric pick-up) are other features 
which need not be enlarged upon here. 


So much then for the electro-mechanical and acoustic features 
of the “* 78.” 


As we have already implied at the beginning of this review, 
their combined effect places the ‘‘ 78” absolutely in the fore- 
front of any similar type of instrument that we have heard. 


With the selectivity switch in high quality position (the cut-off 
is at about 8,000 c.p.s.) the reproduction of radio programmes is 
really excellent. It has all the qualities of that given by the “‘ 40,” 
plus a suavity in the higher reaches of the treble that isremarkable. 
And it matters little whether the acoustic output is high or com- 
paratively low similar characteristics prevail. The tone is exceed- 
ingly well balanced, it is clean and it is decisive. At the lower end 
of the scale there is depth and breadth without oppression. To 
our minds that is a notable feature of the reproduction ; one does 
not feel any sense of discomfort, even in a comparatively small 
room, until almost the full output is reached. This, no doubt, is 
due to the spatial effect achieved by the combined effect of the 
acoustic “* tunnel ”’ and the disposition of the speakers. 


On the gramophone side things are rather different. There are 
the limitations of recording—range and intensity of surface noise— 
to contend with. Thus the designers have deliberately, and 
wisely we think, limited the response in the treble in order to 
keep surface noise down to tolerable proportions. Even so, such 
is the treble range that many steel needle users will reduce it 
still further by means of the tone control. 
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Adherents to the non-metallic type of needle may find that 
recourse to such a measure is not necessary. For our own part 
surface noise, unless of the intense coarse grained type, is never 
troublesome, consequently we were able to take full advantage 
of the excellent high note range provided. Frankly, although 
we missed the finer points in reproduction which the extended 
range on radio permits, we feel sure that the “ 78” will meet 
the needs of the most exacting gramophile. 

Records of such works as the Tchaikovsky No. 1 Concerto in 
B Flat Minor, the Rachmaninoff .Vo. 2 Concerto in C Minor, Fin- 
landia, the. Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto in D, and other records 
the characteristics of which we are most familiar with were _ re- 
produced in a really convincing manner. Clarity of detail in both 
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NE of the most common troubles which develop in sound- 

boxes of uncertain age or in soundboxes which have been 
neglected for a period is “* buzzing.” This must not be confused 
with needle buzz which may or may not be due to the same 
defect. 

This buzzing may be described as an irritating chatter which 
manifests itself most clearly in solo voice records and particularly 
in soprano and tenor solos. It can be caused by various faults 
which may have developed. 


Cures for Soundbox Buzzing 

Remove the soundbox from the tonearm and examine it 
carefully. Take a look first of all at the diaphragm. If this is 
buckled, no matter how slightly, or if it is punctured (even a 
puncture no larger than the size of a pin’s head is fatal) then you 
can be pretty sure that here is the source of the trouble. A small 
puncture, in addition to creating extraneous buzzes may cause a 
slight whistle and certainly a loss of acoustic output and range. 

If, on the other hand, the diaphragm is intact then examine 
carefully the joint between the stylus bar and the centre of the 
diaphragm. In some cases it may be necessary to remove the 
front cover plate to get an unobstructed view. Here we must 
add a warning not to remove the cover plate unless it is absolutely 
essential. In soundboxes like the Meltrope, for example, the 
adjustment of the pressure of this cover plays an important part 
in the performance of the soundbox and any maladjustment 
will most certainly have a deleterious effect on the range and 
quality of reproduction. However, notice that this stylus bar— 
diaphragm joint is surrounded by beeswax. The joint is treated 
with wax in order to ensure that any minute mechanical looseness 
which may exist or any minute leak at the joint shall be rendered 
harmless. Whether or not the buzzing is due to any such fault it 
is better to make quite sure about it. In the first place see that 
both sides of the diaphragm at this point are coated with wax. 
Then hold the soundbox, tonearm aperture downwards about 
three inches above a lighted match or better still, over a spirit 
flame. Hold it there just long enough for the wax to soften but 
not so long that the wax runs off the joint. 

If at the outset there is no wax present then place a piece of 
beeswax very little larger than will cover the end of a pointed 
matchstick, place it on the joint and proceed as has just been 
described. It may be necessary to repeat the process on the other 
side of the diaphragm joint also. 

Many times this comparatively simple operation, especially 
in the portable type of gramophone which is naturally subjected 
to rather rougher usage than other types, is completely successful 
in eliminating the buzz. 


(To be continued) 
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high and low registers was a notable feature throughout. As an 
example of this and treble range we recommend the hearing in 
the Rachmaninoff record (side 8, H.M.V., DB1336) and note the 
ring of the cymbals particularly. 


Of the actual efficiency of the radio chassis we need say little. 
It will satisfy to the full the most ardent ether searcher. Whether 
one is interested in the stations on the long and medium wave- 
band only or whether one is an enthusiast of the short wave- 
bands, the ** 78 ”’ will meet the most exacting requirements. 


The mechanical details of the instrument are of the usual high 
Murphy standard. Of particular interest are the separate lids 
covering the record changer and the radio control panel. 


TRADE WINDS 


His Master’s Voice 

It was announced some weeks ago that although the main 
body of the new H.M.V. range would not be ready until early 
summer certain new models would be released shortly. 

The first of these was the portable noted last month and now 
this is followed by two more receivers. Model 1404 is a 
battery operated receiver (11 guineas including batteries) and 
the other model is a D.C.-A.C. push-button set, the model 1351 
which costs 12 guineas. 

Features of this are a high efficiency aerial circuit which, it is 
claimed, functions as a pre-H.F. amplifier ; an improved A.V.C. 
system and a tone control circuit which has a steeper cut-off 
than the average, thus attenuating the high frequencies without 
at the same time adversely affecting intelligibility by cutting the 
higher middle frequencies also. 

The salient features of the new 1404 battery set are the new 
loudspeaker and the output coupling arrangements. So efficient 
are these and the rest of the circuit that the normal H.T. con- 
sumption is only five milliamperes ! 


Marconiphone 

Two more new Marconiphone instruments have been released 
close upon the heels of the 891 portable receiver. 

The new model 893 is an all-wave A.C.-D.C. receiver in- 
corporating five valves (rectifier included) in a superhet circuit. 
There is push-button as well as manual tuning, an improved 
type of tone control, a dual action A.V.C. system and a filter 
circuit for minimising mains-borne interference. 

The wave-ranges of the 893 are 900-2,000, 192-570, and 16-52 
metres. It costs £12 12s. 

The other newcomer to the Marconiphone range is an efficient 
battery operated receiver of simple but pleasing outward design. 
This, too, is a four-valve superhet covering three wavebands. 
There are only two controls and three push buttons for wave 
change. 

A notable feature is the battery economiser switch which limits 
the H.T. consumption to five milliamperes. In circumstances 
where greater output and higher sensitivity are required the 
economiser can be switched out of circuit. Under these conditions 
the H.T. consumption rises to ten milliamperes. For all normal 
domestic requirements, however, this 892 receiver will give 
adequate output with the economiser in circuit. 

The 892 costs £11 IIs. 


Decca | 

During the past month Decca have announced increases in 
the prices of some of their instruments. The rise in the cost of 
raw materials is the sole cause of this decision. 

The instruments affected include the three portable gramo- 
phones, models 10, 20, and 30, which now cost £3 gs. 6d., 
£4 10s., and £4 19s. 6d. The only other model the price of which 
has been revised is the Record Player, Model 200. This is a 
spring-motor driven player which originally cost £2 19s. 6d. 
The new price is £3 gs. 6d. 
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THE VOICE OF JEAN DE RESZKE 


The following has been received from our old and valued 
contributor, Mr. P. G. Hurst : 


Dear Sir, 


The news recently received from the United States of the 
public issue of an admittedly very bad recording, taken by an 
amateur with a cylinder machine secreted in the cat-walk of an 
Opera House while Jean de Reszke was singing, will certainly 
be received with mixed feelings. 


To my own knowledge there are collectors of records who will 
welcome: anything that can justly be labelled as the indubitable 
voice of Jean de Reszke, no matter how inadequate, and who 
will applaud the enterprise and the technical skill shown by the 
International Record Collectors’ Club of America which is 
responsible for this development. On the other hand, the older 
generation, together with those who would wish to respect the 
known wishes of the most revered male artist of our time will 
not hesitate to express their regret. They will feel sorry that the 
I.R.C.C. have found themselves unable to resist the all-too- 
obvious temptation to be the first in the field with this historic 
voice, and who will question the propriety of doing so grave a 
disservice to so great a memory, merely to gratify feelings partly 
of vanity and partly of curiosity by those who have departed 
from the spirit in which the collecting of the rare and historical 
records was first inaugurated in THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Those who will commend the enterprise may feel no compunc- 
tion in so doing on the ground that many early recordings do but 
scant justice to very great artists, which does not prevent their 
being collected and played by those who will profess themselves 
shocked by what has just taken place. This argument is, so far 
as the writer is concerned, purely hypothetical, but it seems a 
likely enough one to suggest an answer. The I.R.C.C. have with 
commendable candour quoted the decidedly rigorous criticism 
of ‘a famous American musical editor side by side with their 
own comments, neither of which leaves us in much doubt that 
the reproduction is unlikely to give pleasure to anyone. So much 
we must take on trust until opportunity comes for us in this 
country to judge for ourselves, but we may fairly infer that good 
copies of the early records by other artists are in a different 
category, technically, from these of Jean de Reszke. Further, 
every one of those other singers had made their records volun- 
tarily and had agreed to their publication. Not so, however, 
in the case of Jean de Reszke. We know that he made records 
for the Fonotipia Company, and judging from the extremely 
high standard of excellence attained by that company, we may 
fairly believe that the results were no worse than the great bulk 
of their work. Yet, so fastidious was Jean that he declined to 
sanction their issue to the public, on the ground that he did not 
wish his voice to be judged by the medium of recording. We 
have reason to believe that a few years later, probably in 1907-8, 
he recorded for H.M.V., but with the same result ; and again 
we have no reason to doubt that the records then made were not 
inferior to those of other artists who were content that their 
voices should be recorded and the records sold. It is further 
rumoured that the same sequence of events took place with the 
Pathé Company. We are, then, left in no doubt whatever what 
were Jean’s own wishes, and may not the I.R.C.C. justly ask 
themselves what he would have thought of this issue of a record- 
ing taken without his permission or approval (we may fairly 
assume), without payment, and moreover, without thought or 
publication ? 


It may be that after this lapse of time the number of people 
to whom Jean de Reszke is still a personality is already much 
in decline, and that those who can see no reproach in handling 
and receiving this issue do not think it necessary to take account 
of what he would have said to them had the proposition been 
made to him while still living. They will probably shrug their 
shoulders and ask us whether we would refuse to hear a bad 


recording of the voice of Queen Elizabeth were such a thing 
possible. Let them bear in mind, if they say so, that deceased 
Royalty is protected from public representation for a decent 
interval, and that it is not stretching the analogy too far to affirm 
that among vocal artists Jean de Reszke wore Royal rank, 
which he not only assumed himself, but which was willingly 
accorded him by fellow artists and musical amateurs alike. We 
know that it was his wish that not even fine recordings of his 
voice should be left even for private individuals to hear ; so may 
we not be allowed a sigh of regret that so complete and drastic 
a reversal of so beloved an artist’s desires should have sprung 
from a cult which would gladly have committed suicide rather 
than have been responsible, however indirectly, for this sad 
disregard of the known wishes of one of the world’s great artists. 


Yours faithfully, 
P. G. Hurst. 


When submitted to Mr. W. H. Seltsam the following reply 
was received from America : 


I.R.C.C. has only one objection to the publication of Mr. 
Hurst’s comments on the Jean de Reszke re-recordings. 


The statement that the recording apparatus was “ secreted ”’ 
is grossly unfair. We must insist that he apologize in your columns 
to the Mapleson family and I.R.C.C. The recordings were 
made with the knowledge and approval of de Reszke and played 
to him many times. He did not request that they be destroyed 
and never published. We feel that the Maplesons, personal 
friends of Jean de Reszke for many years, were and are in a better 
position than Mr. Hurst to judge de Reszke’s wishes. 


I.R.C.C. has done its best. Let the re-recordings sing or 
scream for themselves (and Mr. Hurst had not heard the re-record- 
ings before he wrote you). Critics who reviewed the records, 
artists who were de Reszke’s colleagues, subscribers who heard 
him, are delighted. ‘There were three dissenters and I regret 
that Mr. Hurst is a determined fourth. 


If Mr. Hurst is sincere he will refuse to listen to the re-recordings. 
WILuiAM H. SELTsAm, 


Founder and Secretary of the Inter- 
national Record Collectors’ Club. 


To this Mr. P. G. Hurst replies : 


I thank Mr. Glackens for his courteous letter, though he might 
have added that in consequence of the audience’s complaints 
the apparatus was hidden from sight (“‘ secreted”), in the 
cat-walk above the stage. 

However, the only important issue is that of publication so far 
as it touches Jean de Reszke’s personal wishes, and to that no 
reply to my objections has been entered. 

Mr. Oscar Thompson in * ‘The New York Sun ” 
16th, last year, wrote :-— 

, . There is good reason to believe that Jean himself 
would. have been outraged if, in the days of his retirement, he 
could have suspected that these faint and often distorted sounds 
might come to be regarded as in any way representative of him:” 

Although Mr. Seltsam made use of the article containing this 
passage, he has somewhat precipitantly rebuked exactly similar 
views coming from myself. He would have us understand, it 
seems, that the Mapleson family will accept responsibility for 
the inference that Jean de Reszke, by showing his amusement 
at these amateur experiments which he and his colleagues 
considered as “a great lark ” (vide Olin Downes in “ The New 
York Times” of March 6th, 1938, and again quoted by Mr. 
Seltsam), tacitly or expressly released them for future publication, 
or even foresaw such a possibility—a theory which is grotesque 
on the face of it. P. 


of December 
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Mr. Ira Glackens, whose article on The Mapleson Col- 
lection appeared in our issue of November, 1938, 
writes as follows: 


As the one who first reported on the Mapleson cylinders in 
your hospitable columns, I hope you will permit me to say a few 
words about Mr. Hurst’s troubles and doubts over the re-record- 
ings of the voice of Jean de Reszke. 

There are several points to be touched upon. First, the record- 
ings were done not secretly, but so obviously that the audience 
complained of the enormous horn in the prompter’s box obscuring 
the stage. The whole company knew of these recordings. Second, 
I do not think so grave a disservice has been done to the sacred 
memory of Jean de Reszke. These records, were they never so 
good, could neither add to nor subtract from Jean de Reszke’s 
sure position in the world of song: that is putting too great an 
importance upon records, or rather imputing too great a power 
to them. Art is greater than any person (I need scarcely point 
out) and if one serious student learns how better to phrase one 
line of music from these records, their publication is justified. 
In this connection a case might almost be made on the grounds 
that Jean de Reszke’s contributions to art belong now in the 
realm of eminent domain. Third, as to the question of deceased 
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Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The programme devised by Mr. W. L. Outwin took a romantic path, 
for we heard Arrau’s rendering of the Carnival Suite, the L.P.O. under 
Beecham playing On Hearing the First Cuckoo and Mozart’s 4oth 
Symphony. Kentner played the Schubert-Liszt “ Soirée de Vienne ” 
and Josef Lhevinne, Schumann’s Toccata in C major and Spring Night, 
Schumann-Liszt, the latter a superb Victor recording. Interspersed 
were vocal items sung by Caruso, Elizabeth Schumann and the final 
Trio from Der Rosenkavalier. Finally, Schnabel and the Pro Arte 
in the 2nd and 3rd movements of Mozart’s G minor Piano Quartet. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Kramer, at our meeting on February 28th, introduced the latest 
releases from H.M.V. and Columbia catalogues. The programme 
commenced with a recording of “ Pas des deux ”’ by Stravinsky, then 
Louis Kentner playing Schubert’s “ Soirée de Vienne.”’ One outstanding 
feature was Richard Tauber’s rendering of the “‘ Grenadiers” by 
Schumann, the New York Symphony orchestra playing a Scherzo by 
Beethoven, a duet singing Barcarolle from ‘* Tales of Hoffman, were 
among the many well-appreciated records. 

In conclusion to this varied selection of new releases a recording of 
Bjérling singing from Faust and Moiseivitsch playing a Fantasia by 
Liszt made a notable ending. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


At the Easter meeting, an oratorio programme was given by Mr. 
F. W. F. Hendry, whose interesting and informative talks in connection 
with works from the “ Messiah,” “ Elijah,” and ‘‘ Creation’ were 
greatly enjoyed. 

The ninth meeting was devoted to Gilbert and Sullivan, a full 
performance of “ H.M.S. Pianfore ” being given by Mr. W. T. McNab. 

Enquiries to Mr. R. W. J. Thorogood, of Moulsham Thrift, Wood 
Street, Chelmsford, who will be glad to give full particulars. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


Mr. N. P. Orr’s programme for March included some of the more 
interesting of the new issues. Sibelius’s Incidental Music to Belshazzar’s 
Feast, Mozart’s Piano Sonata K.545, Tchaikovsky’s Serenade for 
Strings and Chabrier’s Espafia provided a pleasant afternoon’s music. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


The Members’ Competition was won by Mr. Lloyd, and provided 
an interesting opportunity of passing judgment on some fine and varied 
recordings. The last meeting of the session was in the capable hands of 
Mr. Bickley, who gave a varied programme, with the Rubinstein 
rendering of Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Concerto as the main item. 
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royalty being protected from exploitation for a “‘ decent” 
interval by law, here we must plead a natural ignorance, since 
we cannot be expected, on this side of the water, to understand 
the niceties surrounding royal protocol. But I may be per- 
mitted to say I cannot understand what niceties there are that 
would not be equally applicable to deceased persons not of royal 
rank. Here is where the doubts that trouble Mr. Hurst fall 
particularly feebly on American ears. 

Mr. Hurst’s argument, however, that Jean de Reszke did not 
want his voice preserved, or felt it could not be with justice, is a 
legitimate one (his only legitimate one), and must be met on 
solid grounds. Here we enter the domain of sentiment where the 
only laws that exist are personal ones, and each must meet the 
problem for himself. 

I do not think a lack of sensibility can be charged against those 
who listen for the few notes on these records to conjure up the 
Golden Age of Opera ; I can well understand a person of tact 
and delicacy having qualms about doing so. Among those, 
therefore, who will never listen to these records we can number 
Mr. Hurst. IRA GLACKENS. 


New York. 
[Here the matter now rests.—Ed.! 


SOCIETY NEWS 


His pointed and witty comments were delightful. Monthly gatherings 
will be held in the summer, the first on Friday, May 3rd, at Naseby, 
Fairfield Park Road. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


Programme for May—7th (Tchaikovsky Centenary), Commemora- 
tive Programme by Mr. C. H. K. Cundall, our chariman ; 21st, Lecture 
Recital on Brahms, Mr. D. J. Thornton; 28th, Members’ Night, 
everyone bringing a favourite record. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


The first recital to be given by a lady, Miss L. O’Callaghan, was 
devoted to the Ninth Symphony and a little of the St. Matthew Passion. 
April 3rd was on more popular lines, consisting of very fine operatic 
selections mostly from La Bohéme and the Scheherazade Suite ; accom- 
modation was decidedly strained on this occasion when Mr. Mac 
Millard was in charge. April 17th will be a Spanish music night with 
Mr. Levy at the turntable. Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20 Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Our programme on March goth was presented by Mr. Cawker, who 
was making his first appearance ‘in front.” In the first half we were 
invited to ‘‘ spot the composers ” from a number of unnamed records. 
Correct answers were few, but proved the lecturer’s contention that 

anonymous listening reveals unsuspected affinities between com- 
posers.” After the interval Horowitz playing Haydn’s Sonata in E flat 
and Mozart’s 4th violin concerto (Szigeti, and Beecham and the L.P.O.) 
were played. Altogether a very successful debut. May meetings: roth 
(8 p.m.) and 25th (3 p.m.). 


Durban (S. Africa) Gramophone Society 


At the request of the Committee the March programme of the 
Society’s meeting was presented by the Rev. F. R. L. Brooke, seeing 
that he was leaving Durban in April for S. India. Mr. Brooke brought 
with him his beautiful E. M. Ginn gramophone, and the large number 
present enjoyed to the full that magnificent reproduction achieved on 
these machines. The programme was almost entirely devoted to the 
works of Brahms. In the first part the major work was the Piano 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor, played by Backhaus and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra under Boult ; and in the second half the major work was 
the 3rd Symphony in F major, played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam under Mengelberg. At the close of a most delightful 
evening Mr. H. Bell voiced the thanks of the Society to Mr. Brooke 
for his help in getting the Society upon its feet, and also expressed the 
good wishes of all present for him in the new work to which he was going. 
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Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Major gave us an excellent abridged version of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Gondoliers,”’ which light fare made a refreshing change 
from our usual programmes. After the interval Mr. Carter presented 
a masterly performance and fine recording of the Tchaikovsky Violin 
Concerto with Heifetz as soloist and the London Philharmonic in 
support, followed by Haydn’s Symphony 102, played by the Boston 
Orchestra, conducted by Koussievitsky. 

Future programmes will include Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Toscanini recording, Sibelius’ First Symphony and a programme 
entitled “‘ To the Spring.” Details from G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The recital given by Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A., at the April meeting was 
devoted to the piano works of Liszt and Chopin. 
Meetings will in all probability be continued throughout the summer. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

On March 18th Mr. Daly, from the Wigan Society, presented a 
programme devoted to the works of Mahler. The chief item was “ The 
Song of the Earth’ a symphonic song-cycle. Everyone enjoyed the 
evening. 

Mr. Brook entertained us on April 8th with a programme devoted 
to Sibelius. We enjoyed listening to excerpts from “ Pelléas and 
Mélisandé,” and “‘ The Tempest,” and the third Symphony completed 
an enjoyable evening. April 22nd, Competition Night. May 2oth, 
General Meeting. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


The present season concluded on Saturday, April 6th, with the 
annual President’s Programme, Mr. Foster’s title being “‘ Melody, the 
Soul of Music.” With a varied series of brilliant examples, inter- 
spersed with his customary flow of humour and anecdote, he fully 
proved his contention that “melody” is the most important of all 
aspects of music. Under present conditions a compromise is planned 
to hold next season’s meetings in September, October, March and 
April on Wednesday evenings, and those during the intervening winter 
months on Saturday afternoons. These will all be held in our temporary 
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quarters in the Milton Hall, Deansgate. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer : 
Mr. C. J. Brennand, Byerden, Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


A full month, this, when we had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Cecil 
Dudley speak “‘ In Defence of Programme Music,” Mr. A. L. Kayes’ 
recital entitled “‘ Crescendo ” including the Schubert 9th Symphony 
(two turntables were used, obviating breaks). The Social on the 5th 
celebrated our 4th birthday, and a special recital on the 7th was in 
aid of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, for whose funds we raised 
£1 15s. od. New members are invited to join for the season just begun 
—sub. 1s. 6d. Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Meetings will continue monthly throughout the summer and the 
programme should appeal to all keen gramophiles. The first meeting 
is on May goth, when Mr. T. M. Daly, Secretary of the Wigan Recorded 
Music Society will present “‘ Highlights of Orchestral Colour.” Other 
items are: June 6th, a Gilbert and Sullivan recital by Mr. J. Crabtree. 
July 4th: “ Miscellany,” by the Chairman, Mr. V. W. Garratt. 
Aug. 15th: “* Ballet Music,” by Mr. P. Robinson. Sept. 5th: “ From 
the Oratorios,” by Mr. S. A. Howgate. 

Meetings at Aldridges, 14 Hoghton Street, at 7.30 p.m. Full 
particulars from Hon. Sec., 120 Churchgate, Southport. 


Southend-on-Sea and District Gramophonic Society 


More members would be welcome and it is here perhaps that we 
should mention that membership is FREE. We hope therefore that all 
interested will communicate to the Secretary :—Andre Nikola-Smith, 
** klectra,” 16, Barbara Close, Rochford, Essex. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Another of our new members, Mr. C. F. Smith, is booked for May 5th 
with a miscellaneous programme including some works of Chopin— 
a composer rather neglected by the Society. 

On May 23rd Mr. A. J. Robinson is to give a recital of chamber 
music recordings, ranging from Telemann to Webern. It is hoped that 
this will mark the appearance of more such music in the Society’s 
programmes. Enquiries to the Sec., 239 Park Lane, N.17. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Broadcasting 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Many thanks for your delicious editorial remarks on the 
collapse of the B.B.C. They were the most refreshing words I 
have read since the war. 

You appear to have fared rather worse than could we in 
Australia, because here the standard of broadcasting was already 
so low that degeneracy was impossible. 

We are dependent largely on the A.B.C.—hence the catch- 
phrase, “‘ simple as the A B C.” Our A.B.C. does give broadcasts, 
relayed to most States, of portions of concerts by visiting artists— 
rarely more than ?-hour at a time ; but usually something like 
this happens : 

Schnabel has transported us into another world with his 
playing of the Arietta of Beethoven’s Opus 111. In the middle 
of the first variation, there is a click, and the air, and my mental 
serenity, are rent by a raucous voice announcing that there has 
been a breakdown ‘“ owing to a technical fault outside the 
jurisdiction of the Commission.” This is followed, immediately, 
by a record by Red Ragge and His Rhythm Rascals, or something 
of the sort. The number of times we have heard the phrase I 
have quoted is surely sufficient to justify a recording of it, but 
the record would have been worn out long ago. 


Recorded classical music broadcasts hardly ever get deeper 
than a Haydn or Mozart symphony or concerto, but are more 
usually made up of a few songs, and the one-side snippets that 
many artists aggravatingly persist on recording ; the few such 
broadcasts are invariably the ones to be cut if there has to be 
an alteration to the programme. In fact one is forced to the 
appalling conclusion that good music is played only if there if 
nothing else to ** put over ”’ ! 

In addition to all this, we are saddled with the incubus os 
commercial broadcasting, which cannot give us a two-sided 
record (it rarely does in any case), without commanding us 
to *‘ Chew Chiverton’s Chewy ” between the two sides. From 
these stations we occasionally hear a worth-while work—I think 
by accident—but the following story speaks for itself. 


Last Sunday at 2-30, I was amazed to light on the Beethoven 
Pianoforte Concerto Opus 19, from a commercial station, with 
the following results : 

The crotchet rest between.the two concluding chords of the 
first movement was filled in with the opening notes of the Adagio 
(played on another turntable)! The adagio was drowned at 
about bar 20, by the G.P.O. chimes, and then faded out for the 
announcer to give us, in a raucous Australian voice, the call 
sign, time, and name of the work we were listening to (of which 
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more anon). The adagio was cut off minus the final chord, to 
make way, with no interval, for the Rondo, starting at bar 12! 
As the work finished a little before scheduled time (not surprising !) 
the announcer calmly replayed the last }-inch of the record, 
until the all-important G.P.O. chimes brought an end to my agony. 

The announcement of the work, mentioned above was: 
“You are listening to the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, playing Beethoven’s second 
pianoforte concerto in B Flat, and assisted at the piano by Arthur 
Schn’BEL.” (Sic, with strong emphasis on the “* BEL ”’ !) 

This last remark, suggesting that Dr. Schnabel was a sort of 
extra “ effects *’ man, inspired my muse to this extent : 


A musician called Arthur Schn’BEL, 
Assisted his band jolly well. 

On zimbooka and cymbal, 

He was equally nimble. 

(He could play the piano as well.) 


Difficult as all the above must be to believe, it is true, and even 
more difficult to bear. Even the refuge of the gramophone is 
encumbered with difficulties. Less than half of the English issues 
reach us; our pressings are usually poor; and the price of 
English 6s. discs is at present approximately 11s. (rising) ! 

No doubt you will be pleased to know that I find great solace 
in THE GRAMOPHONE, even though it arrives up to eleven weeks 
after publication. To read of what one might be enjoying is a 
surprisingly good substitute, if one is young and enthusiastic. 

Largs, South Australia. D. Fintay WILson. 


Meta Seinemeyer 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Are there among your readers some who are collectors of the 
records of the late great soprano Meta Seinemeyer ? 

To date I have been able to trace seventy record sides in which 
she appeared. Of these I have fifty-three, with a few others in 
view, and will be very pleased to correspond with other collectors 
of her recordings. 


U.S.A. J. W. C. HEsser. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


It seems to me, with few exceptions, that the recorded con- 
certos are the only concertos which are in the repertoire of the 
famous pianists or violinists. 

The recording companies should give the lesser known instru- 
mentalists a chance and then we would get some concertos 
outside the virtuoso’s stock repertoire such as the excellent 
Glazounov piano concerto and Schumann’s Introduction and 
Allegro Impassionato for piano and orchestra. 

I could suggest many more, but the fact remains that until the 
recording companies give the less known pianists and violinists 
a chance we are never going to get any of these fine works. It is 
a great shame that such fine instrumentalists as Cyril Smith, 
Brosa, and Lance Dossor have only made about three records 
between them. 

Bristol. C. GOoDMAN. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


Perhaps you will allow an opera-loving gramophile to inquire 
through your columns why the recording companies have 
neglected that most enchanting of French one-act operas, 
Djamileh ? 

The libretto, it is true, lacks imagination and is apt to be stilted, 
but the music is full of beauty and grace—‘ more individual, 
more subtle, more tender than Carmen” is the verdict of the 
Viennese critic Hanslick, who found in Djamileh the ‘* delicacy 
and wit ” for which he sought in vain in Bizet’s later masterpiece. 

Djamileh’s Lament, described by the composer’s biographer, 
Dr. Weissmann, as “‘ the most rapturous expression of boundless 
love in the whole of Bizet’s work,’”? compares with any aria in 
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Carmen. Sung by Rosa Ponselle, who has brought to her réles of 
Carmen and Norma at the Metropolitan Opera House a voice of 
exceptional quality and emotional expression, who would not 
welcome a record of it ? The Dance of the Almée, Djamileh’s 
** Ghazel,”” and not least the languorous Oriental introduction, 
are surely also worthy of inclusion in H.M.V. repertoire. 

I would like to endorse Mr. Edward Robey’s plea for a com- 
plete recording of Das Rheingold. Not taking into account the 
Van Rooy interpretation of ‘‘ Abendlich strahlt ’’ (D809) in the 
Historic Section, only two discs, and these both some years old, 
are featured by H.M.V. in the English catalogue ; and, apart 
from the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra’s excellent rendering of the 
“Entry of the Gods” (L2016) Columbia have neglected the 
opera altogether. Wagner has always been ill served by the 
recording companies, and I suppose that the present is not a 
particularly opportune moment for a change of policy, but I am 
sure that to do justice to Das Rheingold would prove an economic 
proposition. 


Harrow, Middlesex. ANTHONY P. KIELy. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


It was with very great satisfaction that I read Mr. Cyril 
Scuffham’s letter in your April issue. There are, I believe, a 
considerable number of enthusiasts eagerly awaiting further 
recordings of Rachmaninov’s works and I hope that others will 
write in support of these suggestions. 

I hope it will not be too much to ask that you will take steps in 
the proper quarters to urge the formation of a Rachmaninov 
Society if the issue of the records in the ordinary catalogues is 
not likely to prove a commercial success. I would only add one 
or two suggestions to Mr. Scuffham’s excellent list. When con- 
sidering pianists to record I hope that Horowitz and Edith Walton 
who have already successfully recorded works by Rachmaninov 
will not be overlooked. Among works mentioned for recording 
I would suggest the addition of the fine “‘ Variations on a Chopin 
Prelude.” 

Mr. Scuffham asks for a record of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2. We also badly need a recording of the Casse Noisette 
Suite done by Beecham. 

Your correspondence columns still show the justifiably 
optimistic trust so many enthusiasts place in your ability to bring 
the needs of gramophone enthusiasts before the recording com- 
panies. 


Newark on Trent. D. CAMPBELL MILLER. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I should like to make use of your columns to point out a great 
work of J. S. Bach that has been neglected by the recording 
companies. 

There is no recording of the great organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D major ; nor of the arrangement of it for pianoforte by Busoni 
which has been played a great deal lately at London recitals and 
also at Queen’s Hall at a Promenade Concert in 1938. 

Sir Hubert Parry says of the work that it shows the composer 
at a very high pitch of mastery and of the fugue that it is one 
of the most dazzling movements of its kind. We have recordings 
of Busoni’s arrangement for piano of the great Toccata and Fugue 
in C major and Prelude and Fugue in E flat (St. Anne), so I 
hope fervently that the recording companies will take note of this 
great work. 


Malvern. Pup J. L. Crook. 


Information Required 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I should be most grateful if any readers can recommend me 
a really good record of Jewish religious music. The one I par- 
ticularly wanted, “ Eli, Eli,” sung by Nina Koshetz (H.M.V. 
DB 1203), has now vanished from the catalogue. 

Norfolk. ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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H.M.V.,R.G.D., MARCONI, PHILIPS, BUSH 
ARE ALL COMPLETELY SOLD OUT OF 
RADIOG RAMS Not one of them has models available for 


delivery, but our bold policy of advance buying places us in the unique position of 
having a limited number of the latest, first-class models available for immediate delivery. 
The instruments available include models both with and without record changers for 
operation on AC or AC/DC, including even 100 volts DC. Come along to Imhof House 
as soon as you can. See and hear the finest show of radiograms in the country including 
those displayed on our new additional radiogram floor. Every one of these instrumen:s is 
backed by our unique Free Service plan. If you cannot conveniently call, write tor full 
details. We can arrange for complete installation in any part of the country no matter 
how far you are from London. 





IM Long-playing needles are officially recom- 
mended by R.G.D., Philips, Pye, Philco, 
G.E.C., and Bush. 

They eliminate record wear, pick-up chatter 
and surface hiss. They suit automatic radio- 
grams. Used with the IM Pointmaster they not 


only give better reproduction but are extremely ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 


economical for use. IM needles 2s. per Top-hat 


box. IM Pointmaster, the ultra-rapid needle 112/116 New Oxford =... W.C.l 
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sharpener, 3s. 6d. 
Museum 5944 
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HOUGH we say it as shouldn’t, the ‘‘ Expert ’’ Masterspeaker is an 
even greater achievement than either the new Dynamic soundbox 
or the new ‘‘ Expert ’’ pick-up. 


No matter how carefully designed an amplifier or radiogram may be, 
the loudspeaker is the ultimate by which reproduction is judged. 


Far be it from us to make extravagant claims for the Masterspeaker, 
but we do honestly believe that it comes nearer to producing a faithful 


replica of an original than any other ‘‘ Expert ’’ development of recent 
years. 


The Masterspeaker will reproduce the delicacy of a solo violin or oboe, 
as truthfully as it will reproduce the majesty and urge of a symphony 
orchestra, or the exhilarating rhythm of a dance orchestra. Rather than 
take our word for it, we much prefer you to come and hear it. All are 
welcome at— 


Development 





The Home of the Experts 


N.B.-—“‘. . . his instrument was, of course, absolutely the best made; a 
“ Ginn ° (Expert Junior) with its special logarithmic horn, special soundbox 
and needles and a mess of graphite to ensure smoothness. At least this was 
jis ultimate instrument at ‘ Clouds Hill’.’’ 

—Extract from an article ‘‘Aircraftsman Shaw’’ (Lawrence of Arabia), by 
Vyvyan Richards, “‘ World Digest,’’ April, 1940. 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
‘* Ingerthorpe,”’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 





Mountview 6875 THE « EXPERT” MASTERSPEAKER, PRICE £30. 
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The “‘Gramophone’’ Exchange and Mart 


Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate of 


twopence per word with a minimum charge of 2s. All advertisements 
should arrive by the 18th of any month and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders ‘or cheques addressed to THE ADVERTISEMENT 
MANAGER, THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EsRINGTON Roap, KENTON, MIDLx. 





FOR SALE 
LBU MS, Wagner, symphonies ; over 200 records for sale. Write 
for list. Also H.M.V. Wilson horn machine, 20s.—Harpy, 
CHICHESTER HousE, BRIGHTON, 7. _ 
RRAH MS First Symphony (Walter), autocoupled, fibre-played only.— 
WILLIAMs, “ HENDRA,”’ TAvIsTOcK. 











OR sale, new condition, ‘‘ Opera at Home.’’—Offers to Box No. 


5618, clo THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, MIDDx. 





4 -M.V. Butterfly (Gigli), fibred, £3 4s.; Bruckner’s 7th, £1 5s.; 
others including Societies. List—McKenzir, 44 HAWARDEN 
Grove, S.E.24. TUL. 6688. 


UMBER of records for disposal. List sent.—FITTALL, 
CorTrraGE, BICKLEIGH, RoBporouGH, R.S.O., S. DEVON. 


ORCHESTRAL and vocal records, little used, thorn played.— 
List from GrorGce, 6 ELMHURST AVENUE, NORTHAMPTON. 





ROSE 








ALUABLE acoustic records for sale. Lists on application. 
MARKSON, 19 MERR YCREST AVENUE, GIFFNOCK, GLASGOW. 


WANTED 


“ ASTRA” or H.M.V. filing cabinet. Best condition. Telefunken 
E.1849, E.2311-16, SK.2401-2, SK.2615, HSK.2623,  fibred. 
State price.—K1iELy, 19 HARROW ViEw, Harrow. 


A UTO-COUPLED Brahms First Symphony (Weingartner), Second 
Piano Concerto, “‘ Edward’”’ Ballade (Cohen), Exchange First 
Symphony (Walter).—Wt.uiams, “ HENpDRA,” TAVISTOCK. 














COLUMBIA 04222, “Berceuse in D flat,” Chopin, played by 
William Murdoch.—MEaApows, 35 MiLk Street, E.C.2. 





.M.G. Radiogram, Expert Mastergram or another of similar high 
quality wanted.—Write YARROW, 26 BuRNs ROAD, EASTLEIGH, 
HAnrTs. 





.M.V. complete “‘ Bartered Bride,” “ Cosi Fan Tutti,” ‘* Don 

Giovanni,” essential fibred condition, automatic preferred. Number 
of fibred classical records for sale—TuURNER, 12 ALLANDALE AVENUE, 
N.g. 

.M.V. C.2232 ** Contrasts ” ; condition and price.—R. EDWARDs; 

47 CHANNEL’s Farm Roap, SOUTHAMPTON. 


| "OISEAU Lyre record No. OL86, 6 Minuets (1 to 6) K176 Mozart, 
and French H.M.V. L938 and g Les Deux Pigeons, Messager.— 


Box No. 5632, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, 
Mippx. 











RIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.—Write 


Box No. 98, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, 
Mrippx. 


ANTED, Zenatello-Spani Otello Duet. Zanelli as baritone. 
/ Records of unique interest.—Box No. 5599, c'o THE GRAMOPHONE, 
49 EsrINGTON Roap, KENTON, Mippx. 


ee 


WW ANTED. H.M.V. D.1463 new or fibre played.—Mrs. St. Jou, 
STUTTON House, Ipswicu. 
ANTED, Record H.M.V. 12-in. “ Life on the Ocean Wave,” 
played by New Light Symphony Orchestra.—H. Wixp, 85 Sr. 
James Roap, MITCHAM, SURREY. 

















ANTED, “ The-Gramophone ” (bound) 1935 io 1939.—NoRMAN, 
31 QUEEN STREET; WOLVERHAMPTON. . 
ANTING H.M.V. Model 801.—Box No. 18, c/o THe Gramo- 
PHONE, 49 EBRINGTON ROAD, KENTON, Mippx. 

Wo will sell-their copy of “‘ Martern Aller Artern ” by Maria 
Nemeth ?—Please write Morcan, 15 Cirrron Roap, WIin- 

CHESTER. 
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TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this section—threepence per word with a minimum charge 
of five shillings. The advertiser’s name and address will be charged 
for, and single letters and single figures will be counted as words. 





(COLLECTIONS or small lots of records bought or exchanged. 
Highest prices for cash. L. SmirH, 280 PortoBELLO Roap, N. 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.10. Ladbroke 0546. 





HE Trade Mark ITONIA, registered in respect of Musical Instru- 

ments (No. 428556) and All goods included in Class 8 (No. 511333), 
was assigned on the 16th February, 1940, by Itonia, Ltd., of 23 Thavies 
Inn, London, to David Sidney Bilantz, of 72 Brondesbury Park, London, 
without the goodwill of the business in which it was then in use. 





RIVATE Collection purchased for cash. Highest prices given.— 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD., 121 and 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 3007. 


PETER WARLOCK 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 

R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the In- 

ternational String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 
3 records, 163-5 (4s. each.) 

















NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 

THE USED RECORDS 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Send for Monthly Lists of recent additions to our stock 











A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 














ORDER FORM 


THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 





I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


number. 





beginning with 
Date 








(stocK capitats) 


Address 




















COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. 
Available until May 3!st, 1940 




















